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Priest vs Archbishop 


FATHER MC GRADY’S CHALLENGE 


“an onconng Kentucky Cardinal? 


BELLEVUE, Ky., Sept. 16, 1901. 

DEAR WILSHIRE: The time has come when we can no long- 
er let any attack upon Socialism in the high places go unchal- 
lenged. I am sending you herewith an open letter to Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, of New York, a copy of which I have for- 
warded to the New York Journal. If it appears in the columns 
of the Journal, kindly send me a copy of that paper. 

Fraternally yours, 
T. McGrapy, 
St. Anthony’s Church, Bellevue, Ky. 
AN OPEN LETTER 

TO THE MOST REV. M. A. CORRIGAN, ARCHBISHOP OF NEW YORK. 

Your Grace: While sincerely grieving over the murder of 
President McKinley with the great body of Socialists in Amer- 
ica, I cannot, in justice to the truth, pass by the unfair infer- 
ence of your letter of the 14th inst., which is, in a sense, a pub- 
lic document by reason of its wide diffusion in the daily papers. 
To the average reader of that letter you seem to implicate So- 
cialism: In the crime against the President when you request 
your clergy “to impress on the faithful the constant teachings 
of our holy father, Leo XIII., against the errors of Socialism.” 


I therefore respectfully challenge \ our Grace to show wherein 
Socialism errs. The Catholic Church championed Socialism 
for four hundred years until capitalism succeeded in winning 
the high places and poured its corrupting gold into her coffers. 

The Pope’s encyclical has no dogmatic value in view of the 
fact that it is not the work of Leo XIIL., proclaiming a doctrine 
of faith and morals, but merely the opinion of Joachim Pecci 
as a writer on social economics. 

My love for the Catholic Church is too profound to allow me 
to keep silent when such a distinguished representative of the 
lowly Nazarene condemns a righteous movement for the lib- 
eration of the toiling masses from the bondage of industrial 
serfdom. 

I will go to New York and pay the rent of the hall on any 
date it may suit Your Grace’s convenience to debate this vital 
question. 

Trusting that Your Grace will not shirk the issue, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
T. McGrapy, 
Pastor St. Anthony’s Church, 
Bellevue, Ky. 


Outlook for the WorKingman 


BY PROF. JOHN K. COMMONS, 
Of Bureau of Kxconomic Research, 


Washitgron, D. C 

The serious problems which face the work- 
ing man to-day at® machinery, division of 
labor, and trusts. ; 

Machinery and division of labor affect him 
in two ways—they drive him to overexertion 
and they cut his wages. Formerly when a skill- 
ed tailor made the entire coat he changed about 
from basting to ‘macttine stitching, to hand 
sewing, to pressing, and not only was each 
change a relaxation, but it was impossible for 
him to get up speed in any of his operations. 
Now one man does the stitching, another the 
basting, another the pressing, and so on. The 
man at the machine gets an amazing skill in 
narrow limits, which amounts merely to the 
skill necessary to drive his work through at 
high speed. True, the price of ready-made 
coats has come down, but the man can no 
longer earn wages after he is forty-five years 
of age. This effect of the division of labor 
and machinery extends to all trades. Even 
bricklayers in New York have increased their 
speed 30 per cent. in the last ten years, and a 
German bricklayer lays 50 per cent. more 
brick than he did in Germany. A weaver now 
operates twenty to twenty-five looms where 
by hand one was enough. 

But the main effect of machinery is not that 
it intensifies exertion or even that it displaces 
labor, but that it cuts wages. A certain tan- 
nery introduced a machine to take the place of 
men at $18 per week. The men were forced 
to work for $9 a week, and then the proprie- 
tors threw out the machines because labor 
was cheaper. Almost universally employers 
hold it absurd that they should be asked to 
keep a $3 man on the $1.50 machine which 
takes his place. If such a view succeeds, 
then machinery does not stand on its own 


merits. America exceeds in the introduction 
of machinery because American wages are so 
high that employers must seek machine sub- 
stitutes. But, plainly, if the machine is used 
to cut wages, then the economic reasons for 
its introduction are gone, and it becomes 
merely a club to cow labor. Contrast the 
tannery machine above mentioned with the 
typesetting machine. The compositors when 
faced by this machine saw that boys and 
women were likely to take the places of men, 
and their wages likely to be cut and hours 
lengthened. On the contrary, at the present 
time, these same compositors who formerly 
set type by hand ten to twelve hours a day 
at whatever they could make, paid by the 
piece, are now operating the machines six 
to nine hours a day at a minimum of $18 to 
$30 per week, according to locality, paid by 
the day. At the same time the cost of com- 
position to the employer has been reduced 
two-thirds. Here, it is plain, machinery 
stands on its merits. It has benefited directly 
both the workman and the employer. It has 
not been a club, but an economy. But notice, 
the only condition that made the effect of the 
typesetting machine different from that of 
machinery in other trades was the strength 
and wisdom of the printers’ trade union. 

It may be stated as axiomatic that labor 
without organization will be reduced to the 
lowest wages, longest hours, and hardest ex- 
ertion that physical strength can endure. Lack 
of organization is the essence of the sweating 
svstem. Apparent but not real exceptions to 
this rule are members of those highly skilled 
trades or those individuals of extra gifts who 
are advanced as experts or as supervisors or 
pacemakers for the less gifted mass, and 
those non-union workmen in trades where a 
union exists. Setting aside these exceptions, 
which prove the rule, there is no substitution 
for organization for the great majority of 
workingmen and working women except 


legislation, and in proportion as organization 
fails the demand for legislation increases. 

While organization is essential, it cannot 
succeed if not rightly directed For this rea- 
son the old-time trade union is gradually giv- 
ing way to the industrial union. As a manu- 
facturing establishment grows and enters a 
trust, it can subdivide its operations and sub- 
stitute automatic machinery until it eliminates 
trade skill. Therefore, the union based on 
trade skill controls a smaller and smaller pro- 
portion of the employees, although, on ac- 
count of the growth of the business, the ab- 
solute number of skilled men in the country 
may not be reduced. This is the reason why the 
largest establishments in many industries are 
non-union. To an outsider it seems unfair 
that 10 or 25 per cent. of the workmen— 
those who are skilled—should be able to stop 
the work of an entire industry in order that 
they alone may get an increase of wages or 
the recognition of their union. 

Another point, where the older trade union 
theory is giving way, is in its theory of re- 
striction of output. These restrictions place 
union shops at a disadvantage in competition 
with non-union shops where machinery and 
division of labor are carried to their limits. 
This disadvantage is obscured for a time by 
the device of the label which has enabled em- 
ployers of union workmen in certain cases to 
sell their product at higher prices than those 
received by employers of non-unionists. But 
the label cannot be considered a feature of 
organization—it produces a kind of hothouse 
unionism; it is only a substitute for billboard 
advertising and is limited in scope. 

_ As a result of these changes a new union- 
ism is springing up which bids fair to do more 
for the workingman than anything that has 
been done in the past. This is sometimes 
called industrial unionism in place of trade 
unionism. It takes different forms, all the 
way from amalgamation, as in the case of the 


mine workers, to a close federation, as in the 
case of the United Garment Workers and 
United Hatters. The mine workers’ union is 
no longer a union of miners alone, but it in- 
cludes day laborers, top men, drivers, carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, firemen, hoisting  en- 
gineers—in fact, everybody who works for 
wages in or about a mine. The United 
Garment Workers in New York City are now 
conducting for the first time a general strike 
under a central council, in wh ch ten or twelve 
unions take part, covering the entire trade, 
except the Italian women, who work at home. 
This new form of alliance is not necessarily 
an amalgamation, nor does it wipe out trade 
lines, as was attemnted by the Knights of 
Labor, but it binds together all the trades 
and all the unskilled workmen who work in 
the same industry, much as the United States 
Steel Corporation binds together its con- 
stituent corporations. Certain strong and 
compact unions resist this movement because 
they are opposed to making sacrifices for their 
weaker associates, but in proportion as they 
see these unskilled men with machinery taking 
their places they are awakening to the need 
of protecting themselves by protecting them. 

The new unionism abandons restrictions on 
the employer in the matters of machinery, di- 
vision of labor, discipline of the establish- 
ment, and speed of work. The employer be- 
comes free to manage his own business and 
to introduce any economy or improvement. 

But the union strives to share the advan- 
tages of machinery, division of labor, and 
business organization by directing its atten- 
tion to shortening the hours of labor, raising 
the minintuum day wages, and regulating the 
piece prices. Shorter hours secure all the 
advantages hoped for from restriction of out- 
put, and besides, are the necessary compensa- 
tion for increased intensity of exertion. 

Hours and wages are controlled on the only 
basis on which they can fairly be controlled— 
namely: through conferences of the represen- 
tatives of labor and the representatives of 
capital for the entire competitive field. Neither 
the employer alone fixes them, nor the labor 
union alone, either of which would be des- 
potism, but the representatives of each agree 
in conference. This is representative gov- 
ernment. It places all competitors on an 
equality; it takes control out of the hands of 
local unions and walking delegates and places 
it in the hands of national conventions and 
national officers. This eliminates personali- 
ties, local friction, and petty contentions, and 
makes mere certain the enforcement of a la- 
bor contract. 


Again, the new unionism relies on fair 
treatment by the public authorities. The first 
conference agreement between the powerful 
mine werkers’ union of Illinois and the opera- 
tors of that State, which has brought notable 
prosperity and satisfaction to both capital and 
labor, would, nevertheless, have suffered de- 
feat had not Governor Tanner refused to 
furnish militia to help a company to bring in 
colored labor from other States in order to 
break the agreement to which the company it- 
self was a party. The fact that the mine 
workers have political power is essential in 
maintaining organization. So long as the 
abuse of injunctions—which have now gone 
so far in Ohio and Connecticut as even to 
prehibit persuasion—is continued or enlarged 
there is but little hope for labor organization. 
The only remedy is either for the judiciary to 
keep hands off or for the workingmen to con- 
trol the judiciary through practical politics. 

Finally, it must be noted that with the in- 
creased tension of machinery and division of 
labor and the higher standard of wages, there 
is an increasing residuum of the aged and of 
incompetents and delinquents who cannot or 
will not work up to the minimum required by 
employers. For the sake of honest labor as 
wel! as for the public good these classes need 
to be clearly set apart from the strictly indus- 
trial occupations. This is a difficult problem, 
especially for the aged, but for the other 
classes a promising solution is that of the 
labor or beggar colonies, where these classes 
voluntarily or compulsorily work under su- 
pervision. The colony idea has already proved 
its value in the United States for epileptics 
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and idiots, and in Holland and Germany for 
beggars and tramps, and is being adopted in 
New South Wales for the less competent un- 
employed. When once the grip of these sub- 
merged classes is taken from the neck of the 
working classes the labor question can be 
treated on its merits as an industrial and not 
as a partly police and a partly charity ques- 
tion.—Chicago Tribune, Sept. I, 1901. 
Sr Marre 


They Will Starve to Death 


It is strange how obstinate men and women 
are, when they once get it in their heads that 
they want to starve to death. 

A morning newspaper owned by 
rich man says this editorially: 

“It is an absolute truth that to-day no hu- 
man being in New York City need either beg, 
steal or even work in order to get the necessa- 
ries of life.” 

Of course, under these conditions there is 
absolutely no reason, no, excuse, no pretext 
for starving to death. 

Yet human beings DO starve to death in 
New York. Physicians after cutting up their 
emaciated corpses declare that they HAVE 
starved to death. Coroners after “sitting” 
on the thin remnants left by the doctors de- 
clare that they HAVE starved to death. 

This is probably another evidence of the 
obstinacy of human nature. A man or a 
woman decides to starve to death, and noth- 
ing can stop it, even in this great city, where, 
according to our contemporary. the necessi- 
ties of life may be had without begging or 
stealing or working—New York Journal. 
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Mr. Carnegie says, in an interview with the 
Paris correspondent of the Journal: 

“All these consolidations are steps in ad- 
vance of a great movement, which will distin- 
guish the twentieth century. Hereafter Amer- 
ican railway lines will be of one interest from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and one man in 
New York can fix through rates. In a short 
time trunk railways will own steamship lines 
on the Atlantic and Pacific. It would not be 
unwise to promote this movement. I hail it 
as another triumph for the republic.”—Andrew 
Carnegie in an interview with the Journal 
correspondent in Aix-les-Bains. 

The trust formations are truly “steps in a 
great movement.” That movement will dis- 
tinguish not only the twentieth century, but 
all centuries to follow. 

The formation of trusts is simply the pre- 
liminary step in the organization of govern- 
ment ownership. 

In a short time, as Mr. Carnegie says, 
“American railways will be of one interest, 
+ «92 =) and one. man can fix, rates.” 

The one man to fix rates shouid be the 
man ELECTED BY ALL THE PEOPLE to 


manage the railroad interests of all the people. 
He should arrange rates fairly, in the in- 
terest of the people, and not in the interest of 
himself or of shareholders. 
The railroad system should aim to reduce 
rates and taxes, and consider only the public 


interest. 

It should improve the farmer’s condition by 
lowering freights and increasing facilities. 

At present we can only hope for the prelim- 
inary step—which Carnegie foresees. 

One man will dictate rates. One set of 
men will own or control all the railroads. The 
eighty millions of inhabitants will be taxed 
as the one man may choose to tax them. 

But in time there will come a change; the 
Government, which means all the people, will 
own and control the railroads, which are val- 
uable solely because the people live and use 
them. 


There is no reason for being in a hurry 
about the Government ownership. The thing 
to do is to talk about it, agitate in its favor, 
and, if necessary, fight for it when the time is 
ripe. 

At present the individual owners and or- 
ganizers are doing an indispensable, highly 
valuable work. 
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They cost a great deal, but they deserve 
what they get. . 4 

It was necessary to have the private mail 
carriers and extortionate rates before we 
could get the Government mail system and 
two-cent postage. : 

It is necessary to have private, individual 
control of the national railroads, with ex- 
tortionate dividends on endless watered stock, 
before we can get the Government system, 
nationally owned and properly managed. 

While waiting for national ownership to 
come, let us be grateful to the big organizers 
whose intelligence and avariciousness com- 
bine so beautifully to arrange for a better fu- 
ture condition. 

The railroads will belong some day to the 
people whose numbers and industry make rail- 
roads possible. When that day comes we shall 
own gratitude to the Morgans, Rockefellers, 
Carnegies and others. We shall even smile 
|kindly on their degenerate descendants, as 
they travel about with their large and unnec- 
essary fortunes, ruining their health and brain 
in spending the rewards which their organizing 
ancestors really earned—New York Journal. 
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Wilshire at Rochester 


Rocuester, N. Y., July 11—Comrade H. 
Gaylord Wilshire, editor of THE CHALLENGE 
of Los Angeles, Cal., addressed twelve hun- 
dred men and women gathered in Germania 
Hall. His topic was “Trusts and Labor,” and 
he spoke in part as follows: 

“T am afraid that I cannot come up to your 
expectations after the very flattering intro- 
duction given me by Mr. Brown, and can as- 
sure you that I myself have a most modest 
opinion of a man who has come to the conclu- 
sion that a social revolution is inevitable. It 
seems to me to be one of the simplest propo- 
sitions that can be entered upon by the mind 
of man, but I will admit that, notwithstanding 
it seems so extremely simple—something like 
a 2 and 2 are 4 proposition—as a matter of 
fact it is very extraordinary how difficult it is 
for people to understand. 

“Now I believe you here in Rochester have 
a strike on hand. The strikers wish, I under- 
stand, an increase of two cents an hour. Now 
to a Socialist it seems to be so absurd that 
there is a haggling over two cents an hour. If 
it were $2 an hour it would be all right. The 
wages are so infinitesimal compared to what 
he would get under Socialism, that it does 
seem strange that a man will give his life for 
two cents an hour increase when he could get 
$2 an hour. 

“We are so accustomed to think that wages 
determine the amount of production that when 
a laborer asks for an increase of wages, we 
are inclined to think that society cannot pay 
it. I know a great many men to-day think 
that society could afford to pay more than it 
does at present. They will point, for instance, 
to your city treasury and say: ‘How can we 
pay any more?’ Taxes are so high, the treas- 
ury is bankrupt, and could not pay any more. 
That is the same story throughout the United 
States. Let us consider the question. If a 
laboring man goes to a contractor in the city 
and wants a job, the contractor will say, ‘Well, 
18 cents an hour is what we are paying.’ It 
doesn’t make any difference if he is making 
30 cents an hour or not. If you stand for 20 
cents, you get it. When the contractor figures 
out his bid he says, ‘I have to pay more for my 
labor, and therefore my bill on this job is so 
much.’ If he has to pay 23 cents an hour, he 
increases the amount of his bid; so whatever 
you stand for in the way of wages, if you keep 
at it, you get it, because it simply means that 
the contractor raises his bid when he bids on 
city work. 

“Is not this the general plan of all wages? 
A man receives wages, not according to what 
he produces, but according to what the em- 
ployer can get another man for. 

“I may be taking $100 a day out of a gold 
mine, but every man who works for me, on 
account of there being plenty of men, receives 
but $3 a day. Of course I make $100; I pay 
the $3 a day and pocket $97. If I should make 
a sirike in that mine, and take out $200 a day, 
the wages would still remain the same, $3 per 
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day. Wages are determined by what the em- 
ployee man demands, and by what the em- 
ployer can get another man for. . : 

“The United States may be considered as if 
it were a great gold mine, owned by Rocke- 
feller, Morgan & Co., and it does not make any 
difference how much we take out (in this 
country it is about $1.39 a day) all the sur- 
plus we produce goes to Rockefeller. 

“We all know that. But the point is: What 
does Rockefeller do with the difference? We 
mey not think that it will make an awful dif- 
ference to us when he has nothing to do with 
us. We all know that Rockefeller, Morgan, 
Gould, and the others spend a great deal for 
diamonds, yachts, etc. But that does not make 
any economic difference, simply because there 
are so few people who have these great fort- 
unes. One per cent. of our population 
own 52 per cent. of the wealth of this 
country, and Rockefeller has an income of 
$50,000,069 a year, and he cannot find an out- 
let for his income. Most of us could get along 
on $1,000 a day. But $1,000 a day is but a sma! 
part of his income. What does he do with the 
balance? He keeps down his expenses, say, 
to $1,000 a day and by the doctrine of ab- 
sention, as the old economists say, he saves his 
money. But as a matter of fact it is more 
difficult for Rockefeller to spend his money 
than to save it, for when a man owns all the 
United States he has nothing to do with his 
balance. He must save it, because he cannot 
spend it. It takes too much trouble to spend 
it. After you have one yacht you don’t want 
another. 

“By ‘saving’ it, we mean either building new 
machinery of production, building new rail- 
roads or iron mills, building it or buying it. 
Now you may have noticed that recently Mr. 
Rockefeller has not been building anything 
new. He has been buying out Carnegie. He 
has been buying out all the small owners of 
capital in this country. Why is it that he buys 
out Carnegie instead of building new mills? 
He doesn’t wish to duplicate capital unneces- 
sarily. You remember about twenty years ago 
the first trust was formed. When the trust 
was formed by Rockefeller, he had the same 
story that he had to-day. He said there were 
so many oil refineries that there was too much 
oil being produced and we had to combine our 
interests to prevent this over-production or 
we would have been bankrupted, and then he 
formed the Standard Oil trust, whose stock 
twenty years ago sold at 100, and to-day it 
sells near $800 a share. That story applied 
to all the other industries, and if you think for 
a moment you will see that of course it was 
true in the trusts recently formed. . 

“You are paid upon a competitive basis. 
You get your $1.39 a day on an average; that 
represents about the necessities of life. All 


the balance goes to capitalism. 

“You can only buy with the wages you get, 
so that if you give him more than he pays you, 
he must have a surplus on hand.” 

The speaker here outlined the workings of 
trusts, saying that after they once had all the 
machinery they need, there will be dearth of 
employment, as the laborers will not be needed 
to make new machinery, and he predicted that 
that time will be in two or three years from 

“When all the machines are built, what are 
the men going to do? They won’t need to 
build others for a long time. The fundamental 
idea of a labor-saving machine is not to make 
another. I remember perfectly well when I 
was a boy that my cousins never had any 
time for play. They were to get a reaping 
machine. Now they would have plenty of 
leisure, but after that they had had no more 
leisure than before. I suppose a great many 
in this hall must have thought in their boy- 
hood days, when they heard of:all the great 
labor-saving inventions, that sometime or 
other they would see the machinery do the 
work and they would get some time for leisure 
and recreation, but the more machines we 
have had the more we have had to do. Is not 
that a fact? The moment the machine is pro- 
duced it throws out the laborer. The result 
is that he will agree to take less wages and 
will work longer hours. Now capitalists are 
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in business to make money, not for their 
health. They take advantage of the competi- 
tion among laborers, and the labor-saving ma- 
chine has actually made men work harder at 
less wages. 

“Let the economists and politicians explain, 
if they can, how the men thrown out of em- 
ployment by labor-saving machines, who are 
supposed to build other labor-saving machines, 
are going to be employed when that machinery 
is finished. How are they going to employ the 
great army of labor which has been building 
those machines? With trusts in absolute con- 
trol of all industry, in connection with such 
complete cessation of demand for new ma- 
chinery, it is not a question of ten or twelve 
years when these men will be thrown out of 
work, but it ought to come up within the 
next two or three years. Ten or twelve years 
ago, when I talked about the trusts, we had 
people who believed that trusts would not 
come in control. But there is no theory about 
it now. We know that in America we are pro- 
ducing much more than we consume. There- 
fore, Morgan and Chauncey Depew say, we 
must batter in the gates of Pekin in order to 
get rid of our surplus, and in order to get what 
is left for ourselves. You see the absolute ab- 
surdity of the position. Chauncey Depew is 
right. Unless the workingman can get em- 
ployment, he cannot get wages. If the capi- 
talist cannot sell the products, of course he 
cannot give you sufficient wages. 

“The Socialists have a very simple solution 
of all this. They say that if you must starve too 
much by producing too much, you would do 
better to take what you produce for yourselves. 
If you were living on some Pacific island all 
by yourselves, Robinson Crusoe like, and the 
more you would raise on that island the more 
you would starve to death, you would see the 
point. You are producing more than you can 
consume, and therefore you cannot consume at 
all. Robinson, you are producing so much out 
there that you are going to starve to death 
unless you dump it in the ocean. You have 
probably heard President McKinley and what 
is his cry: ‘We must have foreign trade.’ He 
is right. Under our existing conditions, under 
our present method of distribution, we must 
have foreign trade to get rid of our surplus. 

“We Americans are a lot of jackasses. Here 
we have before us our own country, or rather 
Rockefeller’s country. Please, Mr. Rockefel- 
ler, give us back our earth. He says: ‘You 
Americans do not want the country, because 
you never ask for it. If I should say, the first 
gentleman that calls for this $1,000 certificate 
of stock in the New York Central Railroad 
gets it, there would be a great scramble for 
the stage. I have no doubt of it, or if I should 
say here are $100,000 worth of Standard Oil 
trust certificates, you would all want to come 
up and take it. 

“Now the Socialist says: ‘Here is the whole 
country and all you have to do is to drop a 
slip of paper in the box and say you want it. 
You cannot blame Mr. Vanderbilt or Mr. 
Gould. They live over in Europe a great deal 
of the time. They are not thinking about it. At 
any rate, we are only going to get what we 
ask for. That is, if enough of us ask for it, 
we are going to get it. But the present posi- 
tion is that Mr. Rockefeller says: You have 
done all I want; you have built all the rail- 
roads; you have built all the machinery for 
me; you have finished your job. I don’t want 
you any more. I can’t make anything out of 
it. I will think over it for a while. And in 
the meantime he will expect you all to sit 
down and starve while he thinks about it. Per- 
haps thirty days elapse. Then it is simply 
whether the men are going to hunger for a 
dinner or not. Then we say to him: You 
have frozen us out; there is no more fun for 
us; we haven’t anything; this old earth is 
no good and you might as well let us live now. 
We cannot starve to death in our own country. 
We have the privilege of taking it. We could 
do it in fifteen minutes. Rockefeller has just 
as much sense as you have; he is no fool, and 
he is not going to keep a thing that he could 
not keep anyway. He is naturally going to 
say: ‘Why, here is the United States, take it.’ 
He wants it though, until you tell him you 


want it. You have one simple way, go to the 
party that says: We want the earth—the So- 
cial Democratic Party. 

“Socialism simply means the next step in 
evolution. We will operate all the industrial 
factories of the country, the land, the ma- 
chinery of the country. It means that we will 
operate it to benefit ourselves and distribute 
to ourselves what we produce. Capitalism is 
not going to give to the producer what he 
produces. The capitalist has performed a 
useful function. Rockefeller, Gould, Morgan, 
have done the saving for us. They have ful- 
filled their mission just like the shell of the 
egg to the chick. After the chick gets old 
enough the shell cracks and is cast off. Rocke- 
feller and Morgan have done their duty, but 
it is over now and we do not need them any 
more. I recognize that they were necessary 
to this industrial evolution, just as I récognize 
that the shell of the egg was necessary to the 
chick. But if we do not discard this capitalis- 
tic shell just like the chick in the egg in the 
process of hatching, we shall die just as the 
chick would. 

“Socialism is coming, step by step. It took 
Rockefeller and Morgan ten years to do what 
they have done in the line of concentration of 
ownership. Will it take us one hundred years? 
No. It will not take us any longer to say that 
we want the United States for the co-operative 
commonwealth, and we will get it when we 
want it bad enough.” 

Comrade Wilshire’s words were listened to 
with attention, and often greeted with ap- 
plause. —The Worker, July 28, root. 
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Harcourt on the Tories 


They say, “Oh, but we want an effective 
Opposition.” We do not do much, perhaps, 
but we do what we can, to accommodate them 
(laughter and cheers) ; but the moment that 
we say a word which disapproves of their 
policy or their conduct they say, “Hold yout 
peace; you are only encouraging the enemy.” 
(Laughter :and .cheers.) i> ssitinr Octo Bh ee 

Mr. St. John Broderick is a very old friend 
of mine, for whom I have a great esteem. 
But he is an unfortunate orator both inside 
and outside the House of Commons. He 
seems to me sometimes to forget that self- 
control which is highly desirable in a man in 
his situation, and the absence of which leads 
to that want of respect for himself which is 
necessary if you are to have respect for others. 
He has, though, an excellent man, the defects 
of his qualities. I have known him a long 
time, and he has a very incurable habit of al- 
ways saying the wrong thing on the wrong 
occasion to the wrong person. (Laughter.) 

But I forgive him altogether for the testi- 
mony he bore to me. He said if I had not 
been a younger son that I should probably 
have been a Tory. I cannot be sufficiently 
grateful to Providence, who, from my earliest 
birth, saved me from that danger. (Loud 
laughter.) It is what you might call politi- 
cal predestination. The old Savoy song says 
that every child alive is born either a Liberal 
or else a Conservative, and it appears that the 
elder sons are born Conservatives and _ the 
younger sons become naturally Liberals. That 
is a satisfactory condition of things, because 
by the law of nature we younger sons are in 
the majority; and I hope I am addressing 
a great number of younger sons. My brother, 
to whom I was greatly attached, was the elder 
and I was the younger son; and we naturally 
had different political ideas. He one day said 
to me, “My dear fellow, you have no landed 
ideas.” I said, “No, I have not; that is very 
natural. ou have got the land, and why should 
I not have the ideas?” (Loud laugh- 
ter.) There was another incident, which 
pleased me very much, which he told me one 
day. He said he had met in the Carlton Club 
a gentleman whom I knew a little. He was 
the elder brother of Mr. Gladstone—Sir John 
Gladstone—who was an excellent Tory, and 
he came up to my brother, with whom he was 
in sympathy, and he said, “Mr. Harcourt, you 
and I have two very troublesome brothers.” 
(Laughter.) I accept the criticism of Mr. 
Broderick upon this subject. But it is a very 


interesting exemplification of what the Tories’ 
idea is of that which governs their political 
sympathies and their political conduct. A man 
becomes a Tory if he is an eldest son (laugh- 
ter), because it is his interest to protect the 
pecuniary and other interests which he has at 
heart. If he has not this at heart, then he may 
become a Liberal. (Laughter.)—From Sir 
William Harcourt’s speech at the Eighty Club. 
BP hw 


Pacifying the Boers 


The papers from South Africa bring us 
fuller details of the hangings in Cape Colony 
and the circumstances attending them. [From 
these details it appears that the policy of com- 
pulsory attendance has not been confined to 
Dordrecht, but has been employed on several 
occasions to overawe the inhabitants. As all 
the details published have been censored, it 
become general. If so it is not di%cult to ex- 
become general. If so it is not difficut to ex- 
plain the fact that the war has taken on a 
more savage aspect in the Colony. 

One of the worst instances of the kind was 
the execution at Middleburg at the beginning 
of the month of a Cape Colonist named Fred- 
erick Abram Marais, a descendant of a Hugue- 
not settler, whose family has played a great 
part in South African history. Marais was 
captured in action, and tried for high treason 
along with another rebel by a colonel of artil- 
lery and two militia officers. Both these rebels 
were undefended, and the death sentence pro- 
nounced by a military court was confirmed by 
Lord Kitchener. On July 9, the sentence was 
promulgated at noon in the market square at 

»*, and the leading residents of the 
town forced to attend. This is how Reuter 
describes the scene: 

“The scene was one of the most imposing 
ever witnessed in Middleburg. At 11:30 all 
the troops in the garrison, numbering close 
on 4,000, were paraded, the following units 
taking part: French’s scouts, Fuller’s scouts, 
Gorringe’s flying squadron, Royal Fusiliers, 
East Surrey, and the Town Guard. The lead- 
ing residents of the town and district had been 
ordered to attend, and were stationed near the 
commandant. Punctually at noon, the prison- 
er, closely guarded by a troop of mounted 
men, was brought into the square, and the 
death sentence was distinctly read by the com- 
mandant, Major Maurice, Corporal Carnie 
translating into Dutch. The prisoner kept his 
eyes closed during the proceedings, and pre- 
sented an abject appearance.” 

Marais was executed next day, and here 
again we quote Reuter: 

“For the first time in the history of Mid- 
dleburg the black flag was hoisted this morn- 
ing at nine o’clock, when the prisoner, Marais, 
was executed. Many of the leading residents 
were ordered to attend, and were present. The 
medical examination showed that death was 
painless and instantaneous. The prisoner was 
much calmer than yesterday.” 

For the first time in the history of Middel- 
burg thus does the new Imperialism bring its 
black flag into a country hitherto unstained 
with crime. 

As to the residents compelled to be present, 
we take one paragraph from a Jingo Cape pa- 
per describing the effect of this infamy: 

“Among these was Mr. De Waal, M. L. A., 
who entered the precincts of the jail attired 
in deep mourning, with streamers of crape 
hanging from his hat. He broke down com- 
pletely before the executioner, Blake, had 
drawn the bolt, and from all that could be 
gathered from other prisoners there is no 
doubt that the execution impressed them to 
an extent which will never be forgotten. 

For once we agree with the Jingo paper. 
ogee believe that it will “never be forgot- 
en. 

The same method was repeated at Cradock 
at the execution of Johannes Petrus Coetzee, 
who was taken in arms along with Marais. 
We do not know why these poor lads were 
separated in death, but apparently the object 
was to overawe two towns at the same time. 
Again we quote Reuter: 

“Cradock, July 12 (Reuter).—This morning 
an impressive ceremony took place on _ the 
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Market Square—i. e., the promulgation of the 
sentence of death upon Johannes Petrus Coet- 
zee, for murder and high treason. The pris- 
oner was caught in a donga with Marais (who 
was hanged at Middelburg on Wednesday), 
after Private Gibbons, C. M. R., was mortal- 
ly wounded at Wildefontein, Aliwal North 
District, on the 6th of June. Two sides of the 
square were lined with regulars, including the 
Coldstream Guards, East Surrey Regiment, 
and Irish eomanry. The third side was oc- 
cupied by the Town Guard, and the fourth 
side by the general public, the members of the 
Town Council, and other prominent men being 
grouped together. The prisoners on parole 
and undesirables were also placed in a prom- 
inent position. 

“A proclamation issued ordered all stores to 
be closed, and every adult male to appear on 
the Market Square at the time appointed. Col. 
Sayer, commanding No. 8 Area, was present 
with his staff. The finding of the court was 
read by Major Clark (commanding), and sub- 
sequently translated into Dutch. The prisoner 
towards the end of the ordeal showed that he 
felt his position keenly, needing the support of 
his wardens. Col. Sayer afterwards inspected 
the troops. The execution takes place in the 
jail to-morrow morning. Many town and 
country prominent men have been ordered to 
attend. 

“(Note.—It will be seen from the above that 
Reuter’s correspondent says Mr. Coetzee was 
sentenced for ‘murder.’ The official notifica- 
tion of the promulgation of the sentence, on 
the other hand, is to the effect that Mr. Coet- 
zee was sentenced for ‘attempt to murder.’)” 

Here, too, “many town and country prom- 
inent men” were “ordered to attend.” In how 
many other cases has the same sort of thing 
been going on?—London Daily News. 
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Gittings Sees Worker’s Finish 


Enoch Gittings, of the Wisemore Iron and 
Steel Works, Walsall, England, says he has 
discovered a new process whereby iron can be 
manufactured without the process of puddling. 
He says, moreover, that the iron so produced 
is better than basic, Bessemer or Siemens- 
Martin soft steel, or even Swedish Bessemer. 

“Tt is pure iron, unadulterated. My iron 
is all alive,” he said to an English reporter. 

Pressed to tell the secret of the process, he 
would only say he had discovered a new law 
of nature—“godocity”’—and added: 

“T have gone down to the atom. In the 
atom is generated electricity, light, heat, mag- 
netism, perpetual motion and force of  na- 
ture.’ 

He has applied this new law in some way 
to iron-making. 

Gittings displayed his books, which showed 
that for months past he had been receiving 
$100 a ton for his iron in large orders. 

Mr. Gittings wants a high price for his dis- 
covery. “I must have millions,” he cried, “to 
work out my other inventions,” which include 
a machine for superseding the steam engine 
and the abolition of coal, and an effective plan 
for utilizing the energy of tides. _ 

I won't be mean and jealous and say be- 
cause the above was in the New York Journal 
it is probably untrue, for with all Hearst’s 
faults he gives more real news than any of the 
editors simply because he will pay for it more. 

However, the question is, suppose Gittings 
has really done all he claims, then how will 
labor get a job? 
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German Women Wage Earners 


According to the industrial census of 1895 
Germany has a population of 26,361,125 wom- 
en. Of this number 19.97 per cent. were en- 
gaged in some profession or trade, and about 
5 per cent. were domestic servants. The 
former class had increased over 1,000,000 from 
1882 to 1895; and at the latter date 18.4 per 
cent. of the entire working population were 
women. 

In the clothing, textile and foodstuffs in- 
dustries (where women workers would natur- 
ally be most numerous) female labor has tend- 
ed to supplant male workers. For instance, in 
the tailoring trades the number of men in- 
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creased 15.99 per cent. from 1882 to 1895, while 
the number of women increased 113.65 per 
cent, 

But even in those lines of industry in which 
the absolute number of women workers is 
least, the relative number, as compared with 
men, has increased rapidly. It seems, then, 
that women are pressing into new lines of 
work and are practically monopolizing others. 

The number of married women in all pro- 
fessional employments increased 48.12 per 
cent. from 1882 to 1895, whereas the number of 
single women increased by 14.36 per cent. dur- 
ing the same period. Many of the married 
women work at home—about 4 per cent. 

But perhaps the advantages of domestic sur- 
roundings are more than offset by the unsani- 
tary conditions of such labor. The investiga- 
tions conducted in Baden in 1898 revealed the 
fact that in 1894 27 per cent. of the adult 
women workers in factories were married; in 
1898 they were 30 per cent. The cause for 
this element of labor is found in the necessity 
of supplementing the insufficient income of the 
head of the family. 

In proportion as the wage of the husband 
and father is raised, the wife and mother can 
devote herself to home duties. It seems im- 
possible at the present time, however, to pro- 
hibit married women from working; but it is 
possible to limit the character and duration of 
their labor. 
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American Methods vs British 


John C. King, member of a Chicago banking 
firm, who returned recently from an extended 
trip in Europe, believes that the superiority of 
United States railroads from the investors’ 
point of view will induce Britons to largely 
increase their holdings of stocks and bonds on 
this side of the water. In summing up his 
observations abroad, Mr. King said: 

“English railway dividends have been dwin- 
dling for some time, and their stocks have 
been falling. London & Northwestern, for in- 
stance, has depreciated in less than two years 
from 205 to 170, and for the year ended June 
last it paid only 54 per cent. in dividends, 
against 74% two years ago. In th face of 
tremendous gross earnings, the ratio of divi- 
dends on English rails is continually declin- 
ing, owing to the large and continued increase 
in the capital stock account. 

“Tn consequence of English methods, the 
capitalization of the English railways has been 
increasing for years, and although general 
trade for the last four years has been good, 
the railroads have been unable to maintain 
their old dividend rates, owing to this in- 
creased capitalization. 

“Yo-day it costs more to carry wheat 300 
miles on an English railway, from Yorkshire 
to London, than to send it 1,500 miles on 
American lines, and transportation across the 
Atlantic, all the way from Kansas City to Lon- 
don. Coal rates on the Midland Railway, one 
of the largest English coal carriers, are three 
times as high as on the great American coal 
lines. 

“The strong point of difference between the 
English and American railway methods is that 
in England all net earnings are claimed by 
stockholders and are paid to them. ATI im- 
provements are paid for from the funds real- 
ized by the sale of bonds or stock. Contrasted 
with this is the American method of paying 
a stable dividend—a reasonable amount year 
in and year out—and using all surplus earnings 
for betterment of the property. 

“Take, for instance, the Michigan Central 
Railroad. It has paid 4 per cent. regularly, yet 
in the course of the last twenty years the en- 
tire road has been rebuilt and put into first- 
class condition, every dollar being paid from 
the earnings of the company, and during that 
time neither the stock nor the stock account 
has been increased one penny. 

“All American roads are operated on this 
plan, and investors have a sense of security 
in the feeling that their dividends are assured, 
which feeling cannot be possessed by the hold- 
ers of English railway stocks. 

“The English people are appreciating more 
and more the value of American railway in- 
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vestments, and, with a fair ratio of dividends 

that can be maintained during good and bad 

times, it would seem to me that our friends 

across the ocean, within the next few years, 

would invest more funds in America than they 
any years past. 

have done for m hes P 


Let the Nation Own the Trusts 


This statement certainly expresses the belief 
of every Socialist, as we accept this as the 
only correct solution of the trust problem 
and we might add the labor problem also. We 
further agree that this is the inevitable result 
of existing conditions and in keeping with the 
law of social evolution. However, I can see 
little for Socialists to do except to hasten its 
advent. We must be content to leave that im- 
portant part of the program to Morgan, Hill, 
Rockefeller & Co. The imperative duty of 
every Socialist is to educate every one with 
whom they come in contact, in every walk of 
life, thereby preparing the public mind for that 
great day when, by means of the ballot, So- 
cialism shall be declared the law of the land. 

Then shall “Peace on earth and good will 
to men” be permanently established and its 
full significance and beauty fully understood 
and appreciated by all. 

I realize the fact that any well informed So- 
cialist is more than a match for any advocate 
of the profit system, but in pursuance of our 
plain duty, viz: Sowing the seed for a co- 
operative commonwealth, the Brotherhood of 
Man, Socialism, true Christianity, our motto 
is invariably assailed with the question which 
is most naturally suggested by the proposition. 
How do you propose to have the government 
come into possession of the trusts? Now, I 
must confess that all the answers which I have 
seen to this question, are far from satisfactory. 
I have an explanation of the probable metheod 
which has the merit of gaining the approval of 
those to whom I explain, and has never been 
accused of injustice or being inequitable. [I 
can not conceive of success in pursuing “a 
step at a time” policy, neither in an interest 
bearing bond payment, only to be repudiated 
later on, of necessity. 

I hope to see no steps taken toward govern- 
ment possession of railroads, oil wells, mines, 
lands or large manufacturing industries, until 
Socialism has won its victory at the ballot box 
and its executive inaugurated. It would then 
be definitely known that the “new order” 
would be promptly established. As an act of 
courtesy it would be becoming a Socialist Pres- 
ident to notify the coachers of evolution own- 
ers of the earth and the “fullness thereof,” 
Morgan-Rockefeller & Co. as to what was to 
about take place, and asking them if they 
would kindly submit a proposition as to the 
most satisfactory method, to them, for the 
transfer of the utilities held by them, to their 
Uncle Samuel. They, I have little doubt, 
would return a demand or request for cash 
consideration, ranging somewhere between 
fifty and one hundred billion dollars in gold 
coin of standard weight and fineness. (Their 
“confidence” in the intrinsic value of gold is 
well established.) They would be promptly 
informed that as their demand was largely in 
excess of the amount of gold coin their uncle 
had in bank at that date, he would gladly ad- 
vance a stated amount of gold coin and to 
cover the halance due them, he would issue 
and pay to them full legal tender government 
notes redeemable in standard gold coin, on or 
before twenty or fifty years after date of trans- 
fer, at the option of the government, without 
interest. 

Now let us review the transaction to ascer- 
tain if there is any injustice done either to 
the holders of the utilities or to the govern- 
ment. Let me here state, this proposition 
seems to be in perfect accord with the popu- 
lar idea of equtable transfer and sale and none 
of the holders of property would consider it 
unjust, and in view of the fact that the So- 
cialists had carried the election by a large 
majority and we are all agreed that in this 
“land of the free and home of the brave” ma- 
jorities shall rule. 

We will now consider the government prop- 
osition accepted by M. R. & Co., the necessary 
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documents of transfer are delivered and the 
stated amount of gold coin and the balance of 
new, crisp government gold notes in various 
denominations are handed over, and the gov- 
ernment owns the trusts. We now consult our 
ancient and venerated documents to ascertain 
the extent of our liberties, as we do not wish 
to commit ourselves to any policy not truly 
American. We read in the Declaration of 
Independence the provisions made for us, 
when the heavy hand of oppression should 
weigh us down and our title as free men 
should be all but lost, these inspiring words: 
“x * * We hold these truths to be self- 
evident: That all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness; that to 
secure these rights governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed; that whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive 
of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or abolish it, and to institute a new gov- 
ernment. * * * But when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to reduce them 
under absolute despotism, it is their right, it 
is their duty, to throw off such government, 
and to provide new guards for their future 
security.” 

We therefore find that to “alter or abolish 
one form of government and “institute a new 
government” is clearly and undeniably a purely 
American idea. After the transfer of the utili- 
ties has been completed we will set ourselves 
to the task of reconstruction, with a zeal born 
of love of justice, and the result will be, in 
truth, a government of, for, and by the people. 
a national co-operative commonwealth, where 
the only standard of value shall be Labor rep 
resented by labor receipts, probably known as 
labor checks, or time cards, with which every 
citizen can supply his every need, without 
tribute. Silver and gold will find no employ- 
ment, save in the trades and arts, and gold 
for a time will be used to redeem the notes 
above referred to, thereby “maintaining our 
national honor.” 


I have a suspicion that the “intrinsic value 
inherent in gold” will be put to a severe test 
to maintain this reputation, but of course a 
Socialist is full of wheels. When our com- 
rades, Morgan or Rocky, drop into the gov- 
ernment store to purchase supplies for their 
larder, with their pockets full of gold coin 
or gold notes, they may feel a trifle out of 
joint with the new order, as the courteous 
clerk will decline their gold coin or notes ex- 
cept for the actual labor value of gold, which 
will not be much, they will be further informed 
that the articles desired by them could be as 
easily procured by surrendering labor receipts, 
issued for services rendered to society, per- 
sonally, as all labor receipts will be non-ne 
gotiable, and they in fact will, at an early 
date, be the only means of affecting an ex- 
change of the products of labor. While it 
may be conceded that our illustrious com- 
rades are slightly out of joint with conditions, 
they are, in reality infinitely less out of joint 
than the millions of wage slaves found them 
selves under the profit system which they up- 
held. 

Now to disabuse the mind of any suspicion 
that Uncle Sam has in any way repudiated his 
obligation to Morgan-Rocky & Co. by refus- 
ing to accept their gold coin in exchange for 
the products of labor, let me assert without 
any fear of successful contradiction, that the 
present possessors of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, the trusts, have come 
into possession of them not by exchanging 
products of their own labor, but by exchang- 
ing United States money, “every dollar as 
good as gold,” which they obtained by ex- 
ploiting labor. Therefore, if they receive for 
their holdings, gold coin or notes as good as 
gold, because redeemable in gold, (all sensible 
people know that only gold possesses intrinsic 
value, we are told) therefore there could be no 
wrong perpetrated in such a transaction. Gold 
however, will lose its power to buy labor or to 
exploit either labor or the products of labor. 
for so decreeth the King (the people) and 
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by divine right, they have made no mistake. 
Very truly yours, 

H. C. Mrppiesrooke. 
Rock Rapids, Iowa, Aug. 24, 1901. 
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Divorce for Any Old Cause 


San Francisco, Sept. 14.—William F. Hop- 
kins, a rich young man, in answer to the com- 
plaint of Ida W. Hopkins, who sued him for 
divorce, admits that during their honeymoon 
in the summer of 1900 he took his meals apart 
from his wife at the servants’ table, and he 
made this explanation: 

“At the springs there were large numbers of 
people belonging to what is commonly called 
the social set, who while at meals wore elabo- 
rate costumes and dresses. I never belonged 
to this or any other social set and never took 
part in any of their social functions. 

“While at the springs I spent most of my 
time in hunting through the adjacent moun. 
tains and in fishing, and at times when return- 
ing I would not be dressed as others staying 
at the hotel. On such occasions I ate where 
the employes took their meals. The plaintiff 
was at liberty to take her meals with me in the 
small dining room, but she declined to do so.” 

He admitted that he went out drivine with 
several girls employed at the hotel, but he 
said that they were daughters of respectable 
farmers who resided in the neighborhood and 
that they had treated him and his mother and 
sister with great consideration. 

[Oh, no, certainly we have no classes in 
this country. We have men and servants just 
as we have horses and mules, but servants are 
not a class of men any more ‘than mules are a 
class of horses.—H. G. W.] 

vid aang 
Tobacco Trust Invades Europe 


News that the Consolidated Tobacco Com- 
pany, which recently acquired the common 
stock of the American and Continental To- 
bacco companies, had invaded Great Britain 
reached Wall street yesterday. Cable dis- 
patches from Liverpool reported a deal in 
progress for the purchase by the Consolidated 
of the Ogdens Cigarette Company, which has 
a capital of 500,000 pounds at 144 premium on 
the market price of the preference and 24 on 
the ordinary stock. 

Third Vice-President Patterson, of the 
American Tobacco Company practically con- 
firmed the report that negotiations were on for 
the purchase of the Ogdens company. Two 
officers of the Consolidated who have been 
abroad for some time have been managing the 
negotiations, which are understood to be only 
one step in an endeavor to secure control of 
the tobacco business in Great Britain. The 
Consolidated company has also acquired large 
tobacco interests in Australia, a large plant in 
Belfast, Ireland, and valuable property in 
India. It is thought probable that the company 
will issue bonds for the securities of all com- 
panies which it may absorb. In August the 
Consolidated company filed a mortgage of 
$150,000,000 in New Jersey, in connection with 
its purchases of the common stock of the 
American and Continental Tobacco companies. 

In the tobacco trade it is said that the Con- 
solidated Tobacco interests could not get a 
monopoly on the Continent of Europe for the 
reason that in several countries, notably Spain, 
Austria and Germany, there was a government 
tobacco monopoly.—N. Y. Sun. 

[The singular thing about the above note 
is the confession by the Sun that public own- 
ership is the only protection Europeans have 
against the American Trust. I would like to 
know how the Sun can reconcile a theory 
which admits that public ownership of mo- 
nopoly is a good thing for Europeans, but a 
bad thing for Americans.—H. G. W.] 
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Russian Cotton Industry 


The Russian Ministry of Finance has just 
published a report concerning the cotton in- 
dustry of Russia, from which it appears that 
the quantity of cotton worked by Russian mills 
in 1899 was 577,792,000 pounds, of which 180,- 
560,000 pounds was Russian and 397,232,000 
pounds foreign, valued at $76,220,000. 

The works employed over 6,000,000 spindles, 
146,000 weaving looms, 109 spinning mills, and 
118 weaving works, producing 505,568,000 
pounds of yarn. valued at $127,720,000. and 
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397,232,000 pounds of coarse stuff, worth $124.- 
630,000. These mills furnished employment 
for 170,000 workmen and 150,000 were engaged 
in the weaving works. The amount of capital 
invested is $137,505,000. 

The average number of spindles in each fac- 
tory is 56,000, and about 102 pounds per spin- 
dle are used. The Russian working day is a 
long one. Taking the number of working days 
in the year as 285, the average number of 
working hours of one spindle was, in 1899, 
4,503 per year, or 15.8 per day. 

There is a gradual annual increase in the 
number of looms, and while the law of 1897 
decreased the number of hours each loom 
should be run, their productive capacity in- 
creases. 

The development of the Russian weaving 
and dyeing production is sufficient to satisfy 
not only the national demand, but also that of 
the East. The Asiatic import of Russian cot- 
ton tissues increases yearly. 

by A A 
Is Great Wealth a Handicap? 

“My life was never destined to be quite hap- 
py. It was laid on Jines which I could foresee 
almost from the earliest childhood. It has 
left me with nothing to hope for, with noth- 
ing definite to seek or strive for. 

“Ts great wealth a big handicap to happiness, 
you askr 

“Inherited wealth, yes. It is certain death 
to ambition, as cocaine is to morality. If a 
man makes money, no matter how much, he 
finds a certain happiness in its possession, for 
in the desire to increase his business he has 
constant use for it, but the man who inherits 
it has none of this. 

“The first satisfaction and the greatest, the 
building of the foundation of a fortune, is 
denied hit. He must labor, if he does labcr, 
simply lo add to what may be an over-suffi- 
ciency. 

“T try to get all the fun I can out of life. 
and I am quite pleased if other folks get some- 
thing out of it also.”’—William K. Vanderbilt 
in the Week’s End, London. 

Nena IC 
Rapid Hungarian Telegraph 

The new Hungarian system of telegraphy 
has proved a marvellous success. The system 
has been installed between Budapest and 
Fiume, a distance of 375 miles, and is in prac- 
tical working order at a speed of 40,000 words 
an hour. The messages are written in Roman 
characters and require no transcription. Ne- 
gotiations are in progress for establishing the 
system in France and Germany. 

The latter government will give it a trial 
between Berlin and Cologne and the installa- 
tion will be completed in a short time. The 
system is an ingenious combination of the 
telegraph, the telephone and photography, the 
messages being written on sensitized paper 
by ray light and developed and fixed by an 
automatic process. 
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Automatic Needle Threading 


A little machine which threads 1,000 needles 
a minute is at work in St. Gall, Switzerland. 
The purpose of the machine is to thread 
needles that are placed afterward in an em- 
broidery loom for making Swiss or Hamburg 
lace. The device is almost entirely automatic. 
It takes the needle from a hopper, carries it 
along, and threads, ties the knot, cuts the 
threads off a uniform length, then carries the 
needle across an open space and sticks it in a 
rack. The work of threading these needles 
was formerly done by hand. 
Me Yo sy 
Steel and Coal Combine 


The Merthyr correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph states that one of the most 
important combines in the steel, iron, and coal 
trade ever heard of in England is now im- 
minent. It is the amalgamation of the exten- 
sive steel works and colleries of Messrs. Craw- 
shay Bros., Limited, at Merthyr, with the prop- 
erties, steel works, and collieries at Dowlais 
and Cardiff of Messrs. Guest, Keen & Co. 
Limited. 
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No other suspender has the com- 
fort giving arrangement that has 
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air guaranteed. If**President?* 
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Challenge 


H. Gaylord Wilshire 


“LET THE NATION OWN THE TRUSTS” 


Every Saturday: 


$l a Year 


TELEPHONE 1976 18TH STREET 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


October 5, 1901 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S DILEMMA 


1 do not see well how Archbishop Corrigan can ignore 
Father McGrady’s challenge. It is absurd for the Church of 
Rome to hope to hold its influence if its policy is so vacillating 
and its theories to shifting that it has at one and the same time 
twu of its officers, both in equally good standing, preaching 
diverse doctrines. 

It seems to me that it Rome allows Father McGrady to ad- 
vocate Socialism irom his pulpit in Kentucky, and the Arch- 
bishop denounces it as publicly in New York, that some Catho- 
jic commercial traveler who may attend mass in both States 
svill decide he must vote a split ticket if he wishes any certainty 
of saving his immortal soul. 

Yather McGrady says: “Every one who understands the 
evils of the competitive system is a cold-blooded murderer if he 
supports this system, for his vote endorses and perpetuates the 
darkest iniquities that cver made angels weep. The triumph 
of the Democratic or Republican party means death and desola- 
tion to the toilers, and the assassin of King Humbert (or Mc- 
Kinley) is an angel of innocence compared to those who (un- 
derstanding the viciousness of the competitive system) elect 
Bryan or McKinley.” 

As nobody “understands the evils” except a Socialist, and 
no Socialist votes anything but the Socialist ticket, Father Mc- 
Grady does not denounce as many as first appears, after all. 

we w w 


I DON’T CARE HOW YOU DO IT 


Comrade Wilshire: 


Much has been said about these two points, and perhaps all that 
need be about a namie, for the Socialist political organization; its prin- 
ciples are highly anti-slavery and abolitionistic. Anti-Slavery Party— 
Abolition Party, would not be inappropriate names. Its principles 
teach the abolition of wage slavery, poverty and crime. Chattel slavery 
was abolished by force of arms and the terrible loss of the very flower 
of the white race, both North and South, with no benefit to either sec- 
tion or to the negroes themselves; for they are still under the same 
race hatred, and, with their white fellow-laborers, under a worse form 
of slavery than before. Now, then, if possible to avoid another bloody 
struggle against slavery, it would have been far cheaper to have bought 
the freedom of the negroes than to have taken them from their masters, 
as was done. by force of arms. So now let us buy our freedom at 
the first opportunity for buying the trusts. Don’t wait a moment for 
the people to see the point in its true light, but as a matter of policy 
BUY without waiting. We can’t afford to wait; we had better pay three 
prices than to wait. So I would suggest an amendment to your motto 
so as to read thus: “Let the nation own the trusts, and let the people 
buy their freedom by buying the trusts.” The laborers who can pro- 
duce one hundred billions of products in a year can easily work out 
three times any reasonable debt that can be made. So look out for 
the opportunity to buy!! If that can’t be done, then proceed to dupli- 
cate and commence business at once. 

Very truly yours, 
F. H. Marsu. 

San Bernardino, Cal., Aug. 26, rgor. 


Yes, I would favor “buying” the trusts if we can get them 
any quicker than by “taking” them. The main point is to 


“get” them ; after that happens, we can take our chances on the 
paying for them. This does not mean that I contemplate repu- 
iating any promise. We may or may not repudiate, that’s 
not for me to decide.. However, regarding this whole ques- 
tion, as I do, from the materialistic standpoint, I do not think 
the question of “buying” will ever come up. It would be un- 
natural for the little chick to give any payment, or even thanks, 
to the shell for protecting its growth during incubation. The 
capitalist is simply the shell protecting society while it devel- 
ops from Capitalism to Socialism. Society to-day does not 
feel any great debt of gratitude to Rockefeller and Morgan for 
performing this “shell” game for us, no matter how much 
we may admit the necessity of their work. 

I say, “Let the Nation own the Trusts.” I don’t care how 
the owning is brought about. The main thing is to “own.” 
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EXPLAIN YOURSELF MR. STERN 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 23, 1901. 

My Dear Mr. Wilshire: : 

lor some time past you have kindly supplied me with your weckly 
journal, the CraLrencr. | have read it with great interest, aud ad- 
mire its artistic appearance; but | am unable to accept your motto, 
“Let the Nation Own the Trusts.” [ respectfully submit to your judg- 
ment which is the more rational, your motto, which, if feasible, would 
invest our Government with new and untried powers and responsibili- 
ties, viz., the universal control of commodity production; or to insist 
that the economic function of government should be to equitably regu- 
late access to those economic factors which, on account of their nature 
or the provisions of our Constitution, men cannot or are not permitted 
to create and regulate. The factors which should be thus regulated are 
land, money and transportation. You appear to take great delight in 
oratory. Whilst I have had some experience in public speaking, it ap- 
pears to me that much greater good can be accomplished by joint cor- 
respondence. Newspapers throughout the country are opening thei: 
columns for the impartial consideration of economic subjects. Amongst 
those which have thus opened their columns I would mention The Bul- 
Ictin, of Philadelphia, and The Traveller, of Boston, both representa- 
tive papers of large circulation. Jf you will accord me moderate week- 
ly space in your paper, I will gladly submit scientific economic develop- 
ments of importance. I will gladly answer any and all questions re- 
garding the principle which I will elucidate and the specific plans 
which will be submitted as soon as the natural principle is passed upon. 

Yours, Epwarp STERN. 


I will be very glad to have Mr. Stern explain why Socialism 
would not permit all men free access to the factors controlling 
economic production. 

Here is a railroad to be run. Now one man cannot run it 
by himself. <A railroad is not a hoe nor is it a spade. It re- 
quires a number of men in combination to use it. Now, if this 
combination of men is not to be under the democratic state, 
what control would Mr. Stern have if he is not satisfied with 


Vanderbilt ? 
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LAWYER HOKE’S TALE OF WOE 


OFFICE OF 
GrorceE M. Hoke, 
City Sovicrtor. 
Tirrin, O., Sept. 16, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
Editor CHALLENGE, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: I have before me No. 37 of the CHALLENGE, published in 
New York, Sept. 11, 1901. This was five days after the anarchist bul- 
let was fired at our President. I note a great deal in “No. 37” about 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, but not a word concerning the attempt upon the 
life of the Chief Executive of the best government on earth, your 
country and mine. In political convictions I did not agree with Mr. 
McKinley, but I cannot fail to admire his many noble qualities of mind 
and heart. 

I have no place in my office for a publication which has columns 
and columns to laud its egotistical editor and not a line or a word for 
a martyred President. 

My subscription to the CHALLENGE expires next spring; as, therefore, 
I am not in arrears, I shall ask you to discontinue sending it to my 


address. 
Gro. M. Hoke. 
Dear Sir: In the issue of May 1, page 8, of CHALLENGE, 
will be seen my explanation of why a weekly paper is so be- 


lated in its discussion of current events. I then said that the 
paper was in the post-office six days before it was dated, and 


Very truly, 


Challenge 9 


I have as yet, in common with the publishers of most other 
weekly papers, found no better way of managing affairs. Pres- 
ident McKinley was shot on the 6th, and CHALLENGE of the 
11th was already on the press, and I myself was in Erie, Pa. 
With this explanation, you can readily see the absurdity and 
injustice of asking even such an unparalleled creation as Wil- 
shire to do the impossible and have an editorial on the subject 
in the issue in which you looked for it. When I have my daily 
I will, for the first time, let the world see the only fully guar- 
anteed unscoopable paper ever made. As it is now, CHAL- 
LENGE, as a weekly, will persistently remain ten days behind 
the times. CHALLENGE may kill Time, but that is not the same 
thing as making it, as you seem to wish it to do. 

Yes, CHALLENGE is filled with a great deal of wind about 
Wilshire, but it appears to be necessary to advertise one’s goods 
nowadays if you wish to get them off your shelves. My ideas 
are my stock in trade, and while they ought to sell on their 
own merits, as they speak for themselves, so to say, I find that 
ideas, like every kind of goods, sell largely owing to the reputa- 
tion of the maker. 

Now, for the ordinary manufacturer to get up a great repu- 
tation requires lots of advertising, which means much money 


spent. So far I have been able to get my advertising free of | 


charge, by such expedients as getting arrested for infringing 
ordinances suppressing free speech and offering your cham- 
pion, Bryan, $10,000 to debate with me. However, possibly 
the greatest amount of free advertising I ever got in my life 
was during the last few weeks, when I was so copiously re- 
ported to have been mobbed in half a dozen towns, all at one 
and the same time. The mere fact it was all untrue does 
not detract in the least from its advertising value. People 
here in New York think now that I must have stolen Carrie 
Nation’s advance agent away from her to get so much noto- 
riety with so little effort. But this is really quite ridiculous. 
I should have established my own reputation well enough by 
this time to have the credit fall to me and me alone for such 
artistic triumphs along the line of self-advertisement. It would 
be quite as impossible for me to hire an agent to do for me 
what I can do myself, in the way of getting free advertising, 
as it would have been impossible for Shakespeare to have hired 
a typewriter girl to have composed Hamlet. We artists must 
lead a strenuous life perforce, simply because we can’t hire 
anyone to create for us. 

If you wish ease in this life, I advise you to hang on to that 
City Attorneyship, Mr. Man, and never let the Goddess of Art 
lead you, away from politics. 

We ne 


SOME CONFUSING LOGIC 


OFFICE OF THE 
Kentucky State Directory. 
Covincton, Ky., July 31, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los. Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir AND ComrRADE: With bygoing mail, I send you some copies 
of Humanity, marked, and a copy of your tract, “Why a Workingman 
Should Be a Socialist,” with corrections on margin of several pages. 
I wish to show you that some mistakes are inwoven in this pamphlet, 
which are extremely misleading and confusing. It is only human to 
make such mistakes, but it is also manly to admit and correct them, 
which I hope you will do in the same spirit as they are pointed out by 
me. First, it is wrong to say that Socialism means “government” 
ownership; more correct is it to say “public” ownership; all the means 
by which are produced the wealth of the nation to be owned by “so- 
ciety,” the “people” or “public,” but not by the Government, which 
would mean “Bismarckian” State Socialism, a thing not to be de- 
sired or earnestly worked for. It is true that some people regard 
“government” and “public” to be one and the same, but by close study 
of the matter any right-minded person will become convinced of the 
fact that there is a great difference. Besides, Socialism aims at the 
abolition of ali class distinctions, therefore no “classes” will or can 
exist under Socialism, and where no classes exist there is nothing to 
govern, which is only the State protection of the interests of possess- 
ing class against the interests of the non-possessing class. Please read 
“Public. vs. Private Ownership,” Nos. 26 and 27, Humanity. Maybe 
you will say: “Oh, the anarchists don’t want to have any government, 
but we Socialists don’t object to be governed!” But there is no less a 
person than the renowned leader of German Social Democracy, August 


Bebel, who explained before the Reichstag during the six days’ debate 
about the Zukunftsstaat (future state) that the Socialist business 
of every kind would not be of “government,” but “administration” or 
“management”! Surely you will not call A. Bebel an “anarchist” ? 

Second, the post-office is not owned and managed by the people, but 
is exclusively a government monopoly; and its management is not at 
all “excellent,” so as to be worthy to be pointed out as an example of 
Socialist administration. Contrary, the post-office shows a practical 
example of the very opposite relation of government ownership in 
regard to true Socialism, and it is a very significant fact that the em- 
ployees of the post-office can be counted on the fingers of one hand 
who are in favor of the establishment of the Socialist system. Nearly 
the same relation exists in regard to public schools, although the peo- 
ple have a voice in the management of these institutions. If I would 
take more of your time, I could tell very numerous facts: that it is a 
very serious mistake to point to post-office and public schools as ex- 
amples of management, so excellent, that all other public institutions 
should be managed in like manner and by the same functionaries. No, 
for the sake of everything dear to Socialists, they should not demand 
government or municipal ownership of any public means, before a good 
and thorough “civil service system’ has been established in connection 
with ‘direct legislation’! Both these latter demands ought to have 
a prominent place on the platform of the Socialist Party and worked 
for with greatest energy; as soon as these are firmly established will it 
be time to demand national, not “government,” and municipal owner- 
ship of railroads, telegraphs, mines and other public means. Why is 
government ownership of railroads, etc., etc., in Europe such a success 
that it is always pointed out? Because long before they became gov- 
ernment property was there a great army of trained officers, who kept 
their places for lifetime and would be promoted, and for many other 
reasons which are not present in this country. 

Third, there is too much importance attached to the “ballot”! Theo- 
retically is it said the “ballot” controls the political functions of gov- 
ernment, but hard-biting facts prove that the economical conditions 
control the ballot of every voter. As long as a workman is econom- 
ically dependent, he cannot be anything else but a political slave, or. 
as Wm. Liebknecht very truly said: “Economic independence would 
very soon bring the mass of the people into a position to gain their 
political independence, also.” Mind the preposition its not that political 
independence would very soon make the people economically independ- 
ent. Of course, the German Social Democracy has for many years 
made propaganda for Socialism through political action with the ulti- 
mate aim to establish the Socialist commonwealth by legislative acts, 
which tactic is favored in that country by the constitution giving the 
legislative department a dominant position over the administrative de- 
partment of the governments of these States forming the Empire. That 
was done for the purpose of putting a check upon monarchies and their 
administrative functions. To adopt the same tactic as the German 
Socialists followed is not suited for this country, where the Constitu- 
tion has placed the administrative department in a dominant position 
over the legislative departments of governments in every municipality, 
State and the Union, for the purpose of putting a check upon the acts 
of legislators. Instead of making political action easier, it has become 
more dificult to make and enact laws for the benefit of the working 
class. If the Socialists want to gain anything through the “ballot” 
alone, they are forced to win the majority in both branches or depart- 
ments, and at the same time and everywhere. But such majority would 
make only a change, or, it may be said, a revolution, in the political 
field, without being able to change or revolutionize the economical field. 
Economical conditions can and have never been changed by political 
acts, but these latter were and will be in future the effects of which the 
economical conditions are the cause. 

The problem before the American Socialists is to organize the indus- 
trial workers on an economical basis, and as soon as possible establish 
co-operative industries, which solves the question about the unem- 
ployed, and eventually makes the property of the trusts valueless, which 
would cause the trust magnates to submit to confiscation, which they 
will fight against with all their power as long as it is of value to them. 
Remember the cause and effects of the war about forty years ago, and 
subsequent emancipation of slaves. 

This letter is already too long, but if you would like to know more 
of my opinion about the Socialist movement, and how Socialism can 
be realized, please let me know, and I will try to explain my views. 

Yours fraternally, 
F, D. FEestner. 


The trouble with you, Mr. Festner, is that after you show 
and prove that without economic freedom there can be no po- 
litical freedom, you set about to prove just the reverse. 

That is, you assume the possibility of economic slaves in- 
troducing “civil service reform” and “direct legislation.” If 
they can do that much by the ballot, they can get Socialism 
by the ballot. 

There is no difference between “public ownership” and 
“government ownership.” 

To-day, Vanderbilt and Morgan, by owning the wealth, own 
the government; hence all public ownership to-day must be 
quasi-Vanderbilt ownership. I don’t care what you call it, or 
how you arrange it. When we have a co-operative common- 
wealth we will then have Mr. Festner’s “public” ownership, 
but never while Vanderbilt owns things. 
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THE RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


M. de Witte, the Russian Minister of Finance, is striking 
consternation into the breasts of certain American financiers 
and manufacturers who have been counting on Russia as their 
next oyster to open up. 

De Witte is not only prohibiting the entry of American man- 
ufactures by a 30 per cent. tariff, but he has recently refused to 
allow some American financiers to build a $40,000,000 railway 
for the Russian Government, unless they agreed to use Russian 
materials exclusively. 

The significance that there is $40,000,000 of American money 
ready to invest in Russia is more than offset by the fact that 
Russia will not allow it entry, or at least will not allow it entry 
on its own terms. 

It goes to show, first, that Chauncey Depew was about right 
in saying that the problem facing America to-day is how to get 
rid of her $2,000,000,000 surplus, and it also goes to show that 
Russia is not going to allow us to dump our money on her 
in the shape of iron rails, but insists upon getting it in the shape 
of gold coin. 

That is, if Depew wants to invest his surplus he must do it 
in a more tortuous way than by shipping to Russia steel rails 
and building her a railway. De Witte says to Depew: “Sell 
your steel rails or your wheat, or your bicycles, to other nations 
and get the gold coin and then come to Russia and either make 
your steel rails here in Russia or buy them of some Russian 
manufacturer, and then you can go ahead and build your rail- 
way here.” 

Now Depew, simply as an American financicr seeking invest- 
ment in railway stocks and bonds, will not care where he buys 
his rails, as long as the price suits; but as an American manu- 
facturer, he is looking not only for interest on his money, but 
for a profit on the sale of his steel rails. This explains the true 
inwardness of the trouble. 

I regard De Witte as the ablest financier to-day in Europe. 
His policy of building up Russian domestic industries at any 
cost is absolutely a sound one. He says: “I don’t care if a 
Russian railway built with Russian material costs twice as 
much as one built of American material. Economy of con- 
struction is of no moment beside the question of building up 
Russian industry and at the same time incidentally giving em- 
ployment to Russian labor.” 

De Witte’s policy not only means that at the end of ten years 
Russia will have her own steel-rail mills, locomotive shops and, 
in general, the facilities for supplying herself with domestic 
manufactures, but that she will have to this extent provided 
herself with a method of meeting the problem of employing 
her surplus labor. 

De Witte is only doing by a direct means to-day for Russia 
just what nearly every statesman in Europe is to-day striving 
to do for his own country by indirection, viz., by a protective 
tariff. 
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FICTION AND SOCIAL PANACEAS 


Mr. Frederic Harrison, in Marper’s Magazine for September, relates 
an anecdote of George Eliot which shows in that gifted woman an 
unexpectedly keen sense of the limitations of her chosen art. There 
has been a tendency of recent years to assert that in all her later work 
a definite moral purpose is unnecessarily obtruded, and many people 
have been inclined to depreciate the work of her later years on this 
ground, and to rest her claim to lasting influence on her early novels— 
“Adam Bede,” “Silas Marner,” and the “Mill on the Floss.” While 
this m*y turn out to be the final verdict of criticism in her case, it is 
certainly a mistake to suppose that her ideals of art changed between 
“Adam Bede” and “Theophrastus Such,” or that she ever failed to 
recognize the world-wide distinction between creating living people 
who work out their own destiny, and furnishing marionettes to exem- 
plify the workings of a system of social reform. She never mistook 
her adventures into sociology for study of human nature. 

Her answer to Mr. Harrison’s proposal that she write a novel of 
social reform is interesting in this connection. The young and ardent 
Comtist had urged that she use her great powers of imagination to 
describe an ideal state of social life—a Utopian factory town, in which. 


according to the system of August Comte, all concerned should live 
under conditions of health, happiness, and beauty. He suggested fur- 
ther that she might study such a society, as, under the influence of an 
enlightened employer, it seemed actually coming into being in a well- 
known French industrial town. The suggestion ran with many of her 
dearest aspirations. She was not only something of a Comtist herself, 
but keenly interested in all plans for social amelioration. Nevertheless. 
she refused to write the Utopian novel. Her reasons for the decision 
embody the most important “thou-shalt-nots” of the novelist’s art. She 
wished to deal with individual people and selected events, and felt in- 
disposed to describe “a form of society”; she feared that “the tableau 
of a glorified world where virtue and happiness reigned” would fail to 
supply the moral crises which her powers fitted her to depict and inter- 
pret; finally, she dreaded a Utopia in which there was danger that 
“the picture might lapse into the diagram.” 

A few years earlier, a talented woman had taken a different course. 
Harriet Martineau, by natural disposition, loved the diagram better 
than the picture. Her earliest stories were written to illustrate the po- 
litical economy of Ricardo and Mill, and in her later years she wrote, 
it will be remembered, more than one series of' novels to prove the 
harshness of the British game laws, and to rectify this or that abuse. 
Whatever the success of these books may have been as tracts for the 
times, as novels they have no longer even a name to live. A consider- 
able vitality still remains in that greatest of “novels of tendency,” 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” only through the vividness of its characters. If 
Mrs. Stowe, who unquestionably had her definite views on emanci- 
pation, had accepted any of the current formulas, and made her charac- 
ters move within the system of this or that agitator, it is easy to see how 
formalism would have replaced the pulsating life of the great anti- 
slavery tract. Her business was with the “picture’—to show the slave 
as of one blood with ourselves; for others, the “diagram.” 

Utopias will always attract a lofty class of minds, but Utopias are 
quite as unfit for the novelist’s art as is the conventional idea of heaven. 
They remain in a detached and higher ether, too thin to kindle human 
blood to redness. Does anybody remember the individuals who inhabit 
Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, or Mr. Bellamy’s? , Was it not a sound 
artistic instinct that led Plato not to picture his ideal republic, but 
merely to discuss it? May he not have felt that Socrates and Phzdo 
and Alcibiades and the rest would move uneasily in a city from which 
poets and musicians were excluded? 

May one not go further and say that literature would seem to be 
impossible except in an imperfect social order, and, accordingly, that 
all collectivistic theories and all reforms which look to a complete 
change of the present social order are essentially hostile to literature? 
Anything that tends to reduce the individual character of men and to 
group them in a diagram, certainly tends to impoverish the materials of 
fiction. When the hero of the charming old French romance, “Aucas- 
sin et Nicolette,” enlarges profanely upon the tediousness of heaven, 
and chooses for himself the place where the good knights and the fair 
ladies go, he is, after all, onlyexpressing what the writer of 

“O, may I join the choir invisible” 

meant, when she refused to create a world in which there were no 
“moral crises.” The building of Utopias is a good thing, and to catch 
a glimpse of the vast pageant of human emotion and fix it in words is 
a good thing. But they are very different things, and no more to be 
mixed than oil and water. Such was the view of George Eliot, who 
had experimented in both moods. Let no one accuse her of shallow 
optimism if she decided that for the artist an imperfect society was 
necessary, and that for herself, Mrs. Lewes, the novelist, the England 
over which as a reformer she yearned was pretty near the best possible 
world.—Evening Post. 


According to this theory, then, of an imperfect society being 
necessary for an artist, it would follow that an imperfect model 
for a sculptor or painter is better than a perfect one. The 
more ugly and misshapen a woman, the better she would be 
to inspire the creation of a Venus de Milo. While I agree that 
the novelist who attempts an economic treatise in his novel will 
ruin what otherwise might have been good art, but to reason 
from such a premise to the conclusion that Socialism itself 
would destroy art, is absurd. It is true that the art which 
makes a modern novel a success would become truly a lost art. 
With both the police court and the divorce court eliminated 
from a society drama, some artists would be stumped to paint 
things, at any rate paint in yellow. But such an admission 
does not carry with it any further conclusion that art itself 
would perish if we had no police court. The art of depicting 
the ugly may perish when the ugly perishes, but I can sce no 
reason why the art of depicting beauty should perish on this 
account. Some people seem to think that beauty exists simply 
as a counterpart to ugliness—that if all women were beautiful, 
we would not be able to realize their beauty, owing to our 
inability to compare them with ugly women. 

On this theory, too, we could only be happy by either having 
periods of unhappiness our ownselves or having cther people 
about us doing the unhappy act in order that we may be happy. 
Fine theory. 


“~~ 
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Bernard Shaw’s Sacred Scroll 


10 ADELPHI TERRACE, W. C. 


13th September, 1901. 

Deak Witsuire: The vigor with which you are hurling 
your CHALLENGE at me across the ocean makes my pen leap 
from its case. J envy you your youth, your spirits, and your 
conviction that the revolution is coming at last. Of course it 
isn’t ; but all the same, it is something to live for. You remem- 
ber me as a poor, laborious and moderately honest (consider- 
ing) man. That man is dead. I am now an Irish landlord, 
an English capitalist, a Borough Councillor, a married man, and 
most of the other things that barricade the way to Socialism. 
But even if there were no landlords or capitalists or Council- 
lors, or even married men, the great modern democratic work- 
man in the south of England would have no Socialism. He 
has discovered the American millionaire, and is touching his 
hat to him for all he is worth. And the A. M. is taking to it 
like a duck toa pond. You cannot imagine the exquisite sense 
of balm with which a rich American, fresh from an atmos- 
phere of the crudest assertion of equality by republican citi- 
zens, receives the first civilities of an English railway guard, 
the first alacrities of an English railway porter, the first touch- 
ing of an English coachman’s hat, the first diploma of aristoc- 
racy conveyed in the acknowledgment of a handsome tip by an 
English gamekeeper. Here respectability in a workman means 
that workman’s sense that the country exists for the upper 
classes. On the railway platform there is the third-class man 
who gives the porter twopence, the second-class man who gives 
the porter sixpence, and the first-class god who gives the porter 
a shilling and the guard at least half a crown for locking him 
in so that he shall have six seats all to himself. And not one 
of these twopenny and sixpenny folk challenge the millionaire’s 
position as the triumph and express end of creation. They 
bask in it; they love it; they shine with satisfaction in the light 
it reflects on them. And the American appreciates their atti- 
tude intensely. It makes him feel that Nature meant him to 
be the Dean of a Cathedral or the proprietor of a lawn leveled 
by the rolling of a thousand years. And so he hastens to settle 
here, and leaves the United States to the labor that produces 
and exports his dividends. There are drawbacks, it is true. 
These well-mannered English retainers and tradesmen over- 
charge him, and extract tips from him at every turn for serv- 
ices that he does not require. They are strict with him as to 
his clothes and his pronunciation. The gardener takes care 
that he never feels as if he owned his own fruit trees; the 
coachman makes a compliment of letting him take out his own 
horses. The rest of his retinue are equally trained and skilled 
in the same arts. They subtly break his spirit and courage, 
and make him feel that he cannot go back to a land where the 
poorest wage slave feels bound in honor to outface his servi- 
tude with Fourth of July bounce. They make him build huge 
mansions and let him have a room or two for himself in them 
to pay their wages in. They order all the delicacies of the 
season for him from the tradesmen who pay the highest com- 
mission on orders, and diligently save him the trouble of eating 
them. He may sweat the Pennsylvania miner and the Pitts- 
burg puddler; but they know how to transfer the plunder to 
their own pockets with a touch of the hat. 

And you, presumptuous Gaylord Wilshire, think that the 
English working and shop-keeping classes will tamely allow 
you to rob them of this easy life by expropriating your mil- 
lionaires! Never, Gaylord, never! We have yielded much 
to you. We have handed over the making of our tube rail- 
ways to you, just as we have handed over the making of electric 
plants to the Swiss-German firms. We are ready to hand 
over all the other industries as fast as you are ready for them: 
we think that work agrees with you. But if you do anything 
to interfere with the export of dividends to the British Isles, 


we will rally as one man to the standard of the Empire, of 
Liberty, of Religion, of Morals, of Patriotism, of Your Own 
Best Interests, and of anything else that comes handy; but by 
all our gods, we will force you to continue letting us squeeze 
your millionaires. Are English grooms and gardeners and 
laborers and respectable tradesmen to be robbed of the custom 
of Croker, of Carnegie, of Nat Goodwin, because Wilshire 
happens to be acrank? Never, | tell you again—never, never, 
never, NEVER! We want millionaires ; and we prefer Amer- 
ican ones, because they are afraid of making themselves un- 
gentlemanly by objecting to letting people impose on them. 
And we will have them, too, or know the reason why. What is 
America for, if not to roll the lawns of England, and pay In- 
come Tax to our Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 

Our friend Hyndman, you have no doubt heard, has shaken 
the dust of the Social-Democratic Federation off his feet be- 
cause, he says, the workers have no class consciousness. He 
says those very words—‘‘no class consciousness.” Why, good 
Lord, my dear Wilshire, they have absolutely no other sort of 
consciousness. The consciousness of class blinds England to- 
day to the consciousness of manhood, of self-respect, of the 
commonest instincts of political self-preservation. The result 
of enfranchising the working classes in 1885 has been a re- 
habilitation of class supremacy that would have scandalized 
George III. Nothing but the relics of the Radicalism of the 
Eighteenth Century stands between us and the substitution for 
parliamentary institutions of a Council of Ten consisting of 
Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Roberts, Sir 
Henry Irving, the King, the Duke of York, the Duke of Con- 
naught, the Duke of Cambridge, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Andrew Carnegie. 

Now, on your honor, my dear Wilshire, are you quite sure 
that the American working classes are not just the same? 
When even Mark Twain, who is really about your greatest 
man (Morris always named him when snobbish literary ama- 
teurs used to challenge him to produce a greater writer than 
Thackeray )—when Mark, I say, writes articles to declare that 
he blushes because American ambassadors do not wear liveries 
in European Courts, I begin to doubt whether you will not 
take advantage of the Duke of York’s trip to Canada to offer 
him the perpetual hereditary Presidency of the United States. 

Take my advice: change the name of CHALLENGE to Blue 
Blood; and it will be worth fifty oil wells to you. 


“Wee ogee sted As am gn appen em Ms ate ? 
Fecsdlesetes 
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No Issue Dated September 28th 


The delays naturally incident to a change of publication 
from California to New York, together with the unexpectedly 
largely increased demand for CHALLENGE, has placed me hope- 
lessly behind time. I feel compelled to abandon the hope of 
ever catching up and I therefore date this issue Oct. 5 instead 
of Sept. 28. 

Subscribers lose nothing, as the numbering remains consecu- 
tive—last issue was 38, this is 39. 


wv w w 


Wilshire in BrooKlyn Oct. 6 


Will Speak in Penn Fulton Hall, 8 p. m. Free 


Mutat, Ox. TeEr., Aug. 12, I9QI. 
Dear Sir:—Cannot you give us a week or 


ten days beginning about September 1. We 
have a State Constitution to write for Okla- 
homa soon and it should be a Socialist docu- 
ment. You can do us a world of good in 
shaping public sentiment. You will enjoy it 
yourself and we must have you. 

Please write at once if you can come and 
give day you will reach Oklahoma on Santa 
Fe or Rock Island railways. You could come 
south from Wichita, Kans., on Rock Island, 
and swing back north to Wichita at the end of 
ten days via Santa Fe. 

Please write to J. W. McFail, chairman Ter- 
ritorial Committee at Medford, Oklahoma, and 
also to F. M. Crowe, chairman Logan County 
Committee, at Mullhall, Oklahoma, and they 
will make all arrangements. 

I am to be away from here for three weeks 
next, else would ask that you write me. 

We have a good organization here, having 
taken the position 18 months since regarding 
party name and tactics that the bsys adopted 


at Indianapolis week before last. We. like 
your paper and wish to see you. 
Fraternally, 
E. T. Tucker. 


{Sorry I cannot make a definite date—H. 
G. W.] 
SXeupN wis 


SACRAMENTO, Aug. 20, IQOI. 
Editor THe CHALLENGE: 

Dear Sir :—In reply to S. W. Candy’s query: 
“How is the Nation to go about getting pos- 
session of the trusts?” as you have no time 
for such minor details, quite unworthy atten- 
tion at this time, how would Mr. Candy like 
this simple way of “going about” it. Having 
by the solidity of the working class at the 
polls elected both houses and a_ president 
pledged to the idea that the producer should 
have his product, and that the only way to 
obtain this end is through the ownership by 
the people of the land and machinery of pro- 
duction and distribution, an enabling act may 
be passed authorizing the government to en- 
gage in the business of building. owning and 
operating railroads, telegraph and telephone 
systems, factories, etc., owning and operating 
mines, oil wells, etc., the producer to have free 
access to the means of production and to have 
the full product of his toil. Now. whether the 
government take over the railroads. etc., at 
once, or leave them to become worthless on 
the hands of their present owners when oper- 
ated against the government plants at cost, the 
government taking all surplus labor in its va- 
rious enterprises, would be a matter of in- 
difference. The transition from private to 
public trusts, the restoration of stolen prop- 
erty to its rightful owner. would seem simple 
enough. The initiative and the referendum is 
presumed to have become the law. 

Again as to the money trust. Mr. Groot. 
Suppose this great congress and _ president 
demonetize all forms of money now extant, 
call it in and issue in lieu thereof labor checks, 
exchangeable for any of the consumable pro- 
ducts of toil. Or even if this be not done, how 
now will the money trust invest its money? 
It can’t loan money, nor invest it in land nor 
the tools of production, any more than it can 
now invest it in the post office business. Will 
not the “owning” of the other trusts and the 
issue of labor checks (or money) in exchange 
for the products of toil, making money easy to 
get by earning it, destroy the money trust? 
The repeal of the National Banking Law and 
the issuing of money by the government up to 
the needs of the people, with the postal sav- 
ings and exchange bank, would alone dissolve 
the money trust would it not? There would be 
no money borrowers to give money lenders an 
avocation. Money could be simnlv used, not 
abused. No usury under a Socialistic order 
of things. 
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Mr. Groot says: “We are all Socialists, but 
differ in degree.” Can’t the degree be settled 
after we get Socialism? Is he who advocates 
returning to the competition system a Social- 
ist? What kind of talk is this? 

And, Mr. Groot, what about Mr. Bryan’s 
“treatment” of Mr. Wilshire? Would not 
proper respect to the American citizen prompt 
him to decline Mr. Wilshire’s challenge, stat- 
ing his reasons for doing so? And if the 
doctrines propounded by Mr. Wilshire are not 
sound, none is abler to show that fact than Mr. 
Bryan, if sound, they should be upheld. Mr. 
Wilshire’s proposition was to let the people be 
the judges; isn’t this fair? To return a mo- 
ment to Mr. Candy. Did the promoters of the 
present miserable plan for legally stealing the 
product of labor’s toil, outline their policy? 
They simply had laws ‘enacted in the interest 
of their class. They destroyed a portion of the 
people’s money and delegated further issues 
to a few individuals in the latter’s interest 
only, and did many other things that were not 
foreshadowed in any policy. Why pretend so 
much concern about the “how”? Let us de- 
clare for the “what” and leave the “how” to 
the will of the majority. 

Henry E. WricHrt. 
Yi, ed 


Go.pFIELD, CoLo., Aug. 14, IQOT. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Sir:—Enclosed please find P. O. order 
for $1.25 for which please send THe CHAL- 
LENGE one year to Thomas Seely, Harney, 
Florida, and send me four postal subscription 
cards. THE CHALLENGE is a little the 
“smoothest thing’ yet and I hope to be able 
to add to your subscription list in this neck of 
the woods. 

It is seldom we get a man of your calibre 
enlisted in our cause. We have quite a strong 
organization called “The Teller County So- 
cialist Club,” and are doing all we can to 
spread the light of Socialism. We realize that 
an intelligent workingman has only to thor- 
oughly understand Socialism and we have him 
on our side and one year's subscription to the 
Appeal to Reason or THE CHALLENGE ought 
to do the work. 

We sincerely hope you will be able to give 
us a call as you go back and assist us in in- 
stilling enthusiasm in the “milk and water 
boys.” 

We expect Comrade E. V. Debs here in the 
near future. 

I saw quite a “scare head” in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, where President Shaffer had 
renounced the Republican party. 

If we could enlist him in our cause he would 
wield a mighty influence over the steel work- 
ers. We held our County Convention last 
night in Cripple Creek and nominated a full 
ticket and exnect to poll a good vote. We had 
113 last fall for Debs in this county. 

Very truly and sincerelv, 
J. Everett SEELey, 
Goldfield, Colo. 
4 Se ox 


Cappo, STEPHENS Co., TEXAS, 


August 5, IQOT. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire : 

Dear Sir and Comrade :—Having noticed in 
No. 23, of July 31, CHALLENGE, that you are 
out lecturing, I would be pleased to know if 
on your return to California, will go over the 
Texas & Pacific railroad, through the state 
of Texas? If so, would you have time to give 
a few lectures i in our immediate vicinity. Our 
nearest station is Ranger on T. & P. R. R. 
I would be pleased to meet you there with 
conveyance. 

Hoping to hear from you favorably, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
Peter SWENSON. 

[I expect to go through Texas some time in 
next year and will try to take in as many 
places as possible—H. G. W.] 

2Xe oy ages 


Omaua, Nes., Aug. 23, IQOI. 
Publishers of CHALLENGE, Los Angeles, Cal.: 
Gentlemen :—At the last weekly meeting of 
our branch of the Socialists Party of America 
it was decided to order 500 copies of each of 
the leading Socialist periodical publications to 
he distributed on Labor Day in this city. But 


the decision was rather late, but we, the under- 
signed, being appointed a special committee to 
see that they were procured concluded to try 
and get them here if possible. Therefore if 
you think you can manage to get 500 copies 
laid down here by August 31 send them along, 
together with bill and 50 ‘subscription cards. 

Assuring you that they will be used to the 
best of our cause and publicity of the publica- 
tion we are yours for success and the progregs 


of our cause, 
A. L. A. SCHIERMEYER, 
M. Srrone, 
che Committee on Labor Day Literature. 
S. Enclosed find one of my late (?) 
ae tee you wish to name it. It has not.so 
far been baptized. Can furnish others if you 
can make use of them. I have also several 
cartoons. Could you use any of them? 
Fraternally, 
A. L. A. SCHIERMEYER, 
General, Delivery, Omaha, Neb. 
Coxeh ote aks 


CANADIAN Socratist LEAGUE. 
Toronto, Sept. 16, Igor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire. 

Your letter of August 26th was duly re- 
ceived and we are glad to learn that you will 
be able to make a short tour of a number of 
Canadian cities in the near future. 

While we have perfected the organization 
of the Socialists in some of the districts, there 
are other leading centers which have not yet 
been thoroughly organized and it might there- 
fore be impossible for them to do their share 
towards paying the necessary expenses of the 
trip. Our league, therefore, could easily pay 
your railroad fare as requested in your letter. 
By advising us as to the time when you could 
probably be able to arrange for a Canadian 
tour you would be obliging us, as we desire 
to secure Father McGrady for a series of 
meetings later on in the season. 

Trusting that your work is progressing fa- 
vorably, we remain, yours for Socialism in our 


time, . 
G. Westow WRIGLEY. 
[Thanks for invitation, but I — make 
any definite date at present—H. G. W.] 
SOUST y EX 


ABILENE, KAN., Aug. 13, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Sir:—I enclose a card given me by a 
friend and as I am one of the comrades who 
has for the last 40 years been battling for the 
cause do most heartily wish to continue in the 
work. I am over 80 years of age, strong and 
healthy, and hope to live to see the cause so 
near to my heart a success. Am running (as 
you see by the,card on my envelope) a news- 
stand, therefore have a good chance to dis- 
tribute literature. But like the most of the 
crowd, have not the money to supply. I en- 
close 25 cents in stamps for one year’s sub- 
scription to be sent to the address of 

Jos. APPLEGATE, 
Abilene, Kansas. 
De WO Dore 
Hamitton, Mont., Aug. 10, Ig0T. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, New York: 

Dear Sir: I happened to stumble onto a 
sample copy of your paper which I like very 
much. I like the way you go after Bryan and 
the old parties, although I have been a Dem- 
ocrat all my life, till about three years ago. 

The Workers’ Call and Appeal to Reason 
has changed my mind. Please send your paper 
for one year, for which you will find inclosed 
50 cents in stamps. If you care to trust me 
with your subscription cards I will try to get 
some subscribers for your paper. 

Respectfully, 
Martin TINGLEy, 


Hamilton, Mont. 
Si eee 


StTouTSVILLE, O., Aug. 13, IQOr. 

Editor Tur CHALLENGES 

It was an excellent spectacle for you to 
spank the “Boy Orator of the Platte.” It is a 
dead sure thing that you would clean up with 
him and his kind, beforehand, as no one ad- 
vocating the old, corrupt, worn out and deadly 
system of competition could stand before the 
advantage of Socialism, in a debate, 10 min- 
utes; however wise or oratorical he may be. 


W. J. Bryan knew this and was glad to de- 
cline any more of your “free silver.” 

You have banished Bryan from the arena of 
politics, and consequently hold the champion- 
ship of the world as a “challenger.” 

V. A. Corver. 
ei eal xe 


York, Pa., Aug. 13, I90I. 

Dear Wilshire :—Please insert the follow- 
ing resolution in your paper. Local York has 
passed the following resolutions: Whereas, It 
has pleased our most high and Supreme Ruler 
to remove by death our comrade and brother, 
Edward Glass, from our midst, Resolved that 
we have lost a true and faithful comrade. Lo- 
cal York extend their sympathy and condol- 
ence to the bereaved family, believing that 
what is our loss is his eternal gain. Resolved, 
that this be inserted in the party papers and be 
recorded on the minutes of Local York. 

Yours fraternally, 
Harry Brapy, Chairman. 
Harvey Sway, Sec. 
Epwarp TRIMMER. 
eee ae ay 
York, Pa., Sept. 8, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Yours was a great disappointment to the 
comrades here, but hope you will meet with 
us at some future date. I herewith enclose a 
clipping from our daily paper in York in which 
an attempt was made to stop our meeting, but 
was not heeded. We had Comrade Barnes, 
of Philadelphia, with us. He came down to 
hear you and then we pressed him into ser- 
vice. Will please answer this attack through 
Tue CHALLENGE. Send THE CHALLENGE to 
Harvey W. Shay, 5 Green street, York, Pa. I 
enclose also your letter. 

Fraternally, 
H. J. Brapy, 


bea 
Pigua, O., Sept. 3, 1901. 

Dear Sir:—As I am coming through your 
place, anywhere in about one month, I decided 
to cut you out on this trip as I am very tired 
out and can hardly see the good of going all 
the way from Erie to York on my way to 
Portland, Maine. It is too much out of the 
way. I should have notified you before, but 
I did not look on the map to see how Green- 
baum had arranged for me. If you have gone 
to any advertising expense let me know and 
I will refund. If you will look on the map 
yourself you will see the trouble I am in. 

Fraternally, 
H. GayLorp WILSHIRE. 

P. S.—Send this letter to CHALLENGE Office, 
225 Fourth Ave., New York. It is good for 
one thousand CHALLENGES. 

[Clipping will be commented upon later. 
—H. G. W.] 

se aX 
ArcaATA, Car., Aug. I1, Igor. 
I1. Gaylord Wilshire, Editor of Tur Cuat- 
LENGE. 

Dear Sir :—I send you in this letter 10 new 
scalps for THE CHALLENGE. It is hard work 
getting subscribers for a Socialist paper, but 
not so hard as it was. Prejudice is losing its 
grip; reason will triumph in the end. The 
battle is ours if we stay in the fight and fight 
manfully for strict iustice to mankind, which 
is Socialism. I like THe CHALLENGE very 
much. It is a fine paper and is doing lots of 
good for the cause. You may always depend 
on me as a subscriber to THE CHALLENGE. 

Yours truly, 
Tuomas M. Hitcutincs, 
Humboldt County, California. 

ee WY 


Cuicaco, ILt., Aug. 11, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

I have been a subscriber to THE CHALLENGE 
for one month. I am delighted with it. I 
read several other Socialist papers, but al- 
ways read yours first. Every week I am anx- 
iously waiting to partake of your logic. I 
wish to thank you for your clear cut revolu- 
tionary Socialism, which you give through 
THE CHALLENGE. You clearly understand the 
industrial situation, of which you are an ex- 
cellent exponent. With the amazing progress 
your paper is making it is hard to realize the 
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great power and influence the paper is des- 
tined to attain. Success to it and to its man- 
agement. Fraternally yours, 
..GUSTAVE V. WRETLING, 
reg easy 


Menoxken, N. D., Aug. 16. 
Dear Wilshire :—Eltweed Pomeroy sent me 
several of THE CHALLENGE in some bundles of 
exchanges and I would like to see it regularly, 
but am already taking all I can afford, so 
would much appreciate being put on your ex- 
change list. ‘Through fear of the S. R. M. 
(an unknown quantity) I can say about what 
I please on reform matters in a half dozen of 
the strongest state papers, who want the sup- 
port of the progressives; but it is entirely a 
labor of love, and taxes time and purse to 
the utmost. I really like THrE CHALLENGE 
and shall hope that my excerpts will increase 
its circulation. Fraternally yours, 
KATHARINE V. KING. 
[Will enter you on our exchange with pleas- 
ure.—H. G. W.] 
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Satt Lake City, Uraw, Aug. 16, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Can you arrange it to pass through Salt 
Lake City on your return to the coast? The 
people here are beginning to take an inves- 
tigating interest in Socialism and a visit from 
you would do an immense amount of good. 
If you come let us know in time to get some 
of your Bryan posters here and advertise the 
event. 

Comrade Vail was here last Saturday and 
Sunday and we held two fairly good meetings 
on those evenings. We did not know he was 
coming in time, however, to get it advertised, 
so our turnout was not nearly as large as it 
might have been. We are watching the suc- 
cess of your eastern trip with a great deal of 
satisfaction and you may rest assured that you 
have the sympathy and heartfelt appreciation 
of the comrades everywhere. With best wishes 
for your continued success, I am 

One of the Comrades, 
H. Craupe Lewis, 
154 West sth South. 

[I will try and reach you some time in the 

spring.—H. G. W.] 
a x aes 


Rock Rapips, Ia., Aug. 26, Igor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Sir:—Please find enclosed an article 
on “Let the Nation Own the Trusts,” which I 
submit to you for publication if you consider 
it worthy, if not | shall have no objection to 
its consignment to your waste basket. How- 
ever, should you publish it, please send me 
twenty extra copies, for which I will gladly 
remit. 

Your paper is very much appreciated in our 
vicinity and is destined to attain high rank 
in the work of emancipation of wage slavery. 

Very truly yours, 
For a co-operative commonwealth, 
H. C. Mippiesrooke. 


[This article appears on page 6.—H.G. W.] 
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Dayton, O., Sept. 16, 1901. 
Dear Wilshire:—It was with the most ex- 
treme pleasure that I perused your New York 
salutatory in THE CHALLENGE of September 11, 
under the heading “Good Morning, Mr. Knick- 
erbocker.” I consider that article the clearest 
statement of the situation, both as regards ac- 
tual conditions and as a forecast of the fu- 
ture, that I have ever seen in print. It is 
terse, concise, comprehensive, irresistible. In 
your Dayton speech on Labor Day you gave 
us the same gospel, and I thought at the time 
that it was the most convincing and powerful 
utterance on the subject of public ownership 
that i had ever listened to, as well as De:ng 
wonderfully plain and simple. I think that 
you should issue this editorial in pamphlet 

form and let us distribute them by millions. 

Yours most truly, 

Geo. E. Britrarn. 
P. S.—I notice that some one, in “making 
ready” the copy, made a mistake and placed 
the third column where the fourth coluian 
ought to be, or transposed the third and fourti 

columns. 


IS 


[Yes, Mr. Brittain, I have noticed that 
transposition. Glad you like the article. If 
any a..e else says it is worth putting out as 
a pamphlet I will consider it—H. G. W.} 
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Boones, Iowa, July 14, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Your postal received asking me to assist you 
in getting up a larger circulation and the 
names of some active workers. 

I am willing to assist you in the former and 
you may send me ten postal subscription cards 
on the “Cr.” plan. It would be useless for me 
to send you a list of workers here, as, like 
yourself, I control the gang here, as far as 
new papers are concerned. I am in the Ap- 
peal’s Tennessee contest, and the gang is 
working in my behalf. I have sent you ten 
subscribers now, and am sure we can get ten 
more in the course of time. 

You may send sample copies of THE CHAL- 
LENGE or anything else, and rest assured I 
will get them out. Am willing to assist the 
cause in any way possible. 

The Iowa Socialists will hold their state 
convention in Des Moines, Ia., Sept. 5. he 
Boone County Socialists will be represented 
there, and Sept. 10 the Boon County Social- 
ists will name a county ticket, which, by the 
way, will be the first Socialist ticket for this 
county. We are warm babies, but watch us 
grow. 

I have just completed a list of the railroad 
men of this city, 750 in all, which were sent 
to the Appeal. Should you wish a copy of 
same, will be glad to send it on request. 

Yours fraternally, 
Joun A. WETz. 

Would like list very much.—H. G. W. 

Soe Ls 


Des Mornes, Ia., Aug. 13, 1901. 

H. Gaylord Wilshire :—Enclosed find money 
order for $1.75 in payment of five subscrip- 
tions as per enclosed list, and for a bundle of 
100. If convenient, would like a part of these 
to be the number containing the challenge to 
Bryan. 

The copies given me at your office went like 
hot cakes. Have arranged with Mose Jacobs, 
a news agent, to keep them on sale here. You 
have no doubt heard from him. 

Fraternally yours, 


H. W. Brakes, 
Clifton Heights, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Bm 


CHALLENGE, 16 page illustrated weekly, $1.00 
per year. 


A Good Thing 


Good things are always 
bought freely, and 


Baltimore 


Rye 


has the largest 
salé because the. 
people know the 


Best Whiskey 


when they taste 
it. Itis the best 
because it is 


Pure, Old, 
Mellow 


and never disappoints 


BALTIMORE RYE 
BOTTLED BY ‘ 

WM.LANAHAN® SON. 
BALTIMORE. 


Sold at all First-Class Cafes and by Jobbers 
WM LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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In The Iron Country 


Situated in the center of the iron and steel 
industries of the Mahoning and Shenango val- 
leys lies the town of New Castle, a city of 
about 30,000 inhabitants, made up largely of 
working people employed in and about the 
mills and factories of this Pennsylvania town. 
At the present time it is one of the 
strike centers of the industrial war now 
being waged between the men who ,own 
the tools that labor must use to live 
and the men who are not fortunate 
enough to possess what by rights should be 
theirs. Up until the last two or three years 
the two old parties have had the field to them- 
selves; have put up their servile tools and the 
working people blinded by their superstition 
to the idols raised to blind them, have been 
their willing victims, but alas what a change! 
Iconoclasts have arisen, the capitalistic idols 
are receiving rough usage. Some of them 
have been thrown from their foundation, while 
those that remain are in sad need of repairs, 
that I am fearful they will not receive. 

One of them received a severe shock on 
September 5 when Comrade Wilshire, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., spoke to an audience of 2,600 
people in this city. Those who heretofore 
spoke of Socialism as the dream of fools and 
idealists and who have asked us to name men 
outside of the discontented and disgraced, 
turned out in force to hear the graduate of two 
colleges, the man who is fighting for humanity 
for the love he bears the human race and 
who—although fortunate in the possession of 
that which makes man (measured by our pres- 
ent dollars and cents standard of manhood) 
satisfied with the present system—yet has not 
allowed the milk of human kindness to sour 
in his bosom—discuss the scientific principles 
of the problems of to-day. 

When the chairman, J. W. Slayton, arose to 
call the meeting to order, in the crowd could 
be seen many of the faces prominent in the 
legal, medical, educational and mercantile pro- 
fessions of the city, and they remained to the 
close of the two hour’s talk by the comrade. 
In fact, many of the questions answered by 
him were asked by these people, who cannot 
think of a standard of manhood but dollars. 

The masterful manner in which Mr. Wil- 
shire presented the subject to his hearers and 
his logical deductions of why Socialism must 
prevail, his clear reasoning from cause to ef- 
fect, showing the different steps we had tra- 
versed in the evolution of industrial progress, 
was perfect. 


Why we should hand over to a few irrespon- 
sible men, such as J.P. Morgan, J. D. Rocke- 
feller, that which by its very nature was in- 
tended for all the people, was to him beyond 
comprehension. 

After the meeting many subscribers were 
secured for THE CHALLENGE and the cause of 
Socialism received an impetus that will show 
at the polls in the next election. 

Yours for Socialism, 
W. J. Wuirte, 
Secretary Socialist Party. 


Tega ers 
Does France Hoard Gold? 


Last year, when New York sent gold to 
Paris freely, it was again alleged that the Bank 
of France was deliberately “hoarding,” and 
Wall street rather generally believed it. 

No wwell-posted financier entertains that no- 
tion now. It was sufficiently exploded by the 
bank’s own annual report last February, when 
the governor amazed every curbstone theorist 
in the outside world by warning his sharehold- 
ers that this endless inflow of gold to the 
bank’s reserves must be stopped. “It imposes 
on us greatly increased expenses,” observed 
this officer to his astonished listeners. Not on- 
ly did the gold thus accrued lie idle, but it “is 
represented in circulation by notes, the ex- 
pense of issuing which, with the tax imposed 
upon them, sensibly burdens our expense ac- 
counts.” The smile of sagacious incredulity 
with which even Lombard street received this 
statement changed to bewilderment when the 
bank, a few months later, announced to its 
depositors that when they drew out large sums 
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of cash, they must take one-third gold, whether 
they wished or not. 

Of course it does not follow, from the wil- 
lingness of the Bank of France to put its 
gold into active home circulation, that it will 
cheerfully co-operate in a plan for an export 
movement. Excessive accumulation of gold 
in the United States treasury meets decided 
objections from the business community, and 
more or less general satisfaction would be 
shown to-day, if the government, through one 
expedient or another, were to drop into the 
open market part of its $515,000,000 balance. 
But the current saying, last August and Sep- 
tember, that the $20,000,000 thus released by 
the treasury was sent on to London to pay 
for the British war bonds, awakened no such 
enthusiasm. Gold for the market was one 
thing, gold for export quite another. 

And, as a matter of fact, even M. 
Pallain of the Bank of France, in the re- 
port already cited, remarks parenthetically 
on the “advantages to the general situation” 
of an abundant home reserve of gold. It is 
probable, therefore, that even the increase, in 
two years, of $100,000,000 in the French bank’s 
gold reserve, may not make its managers con- 
tent with a drain for export. 

But France is not always the chooser in such 
matters, any more than America. If it is true 
that the French grain merchants must this 
year import some sixty million bushels or more 
of wheat, and if Russia's crops are as badly 
off as last Saturday’s dispatches said, then the 
gold will come. ‘The public does not appear 
altogether to understand what such an im- 
port means. France bought from us in the 
past twelve months, in grain and flour, less 
than 1,242,000 bushels, which was a normal 
average. We sent her $21,000,000 gold. Her 
grain imports from us in 1900 and 1899 hardly 
rose above last year’s average. But in the year 
beginning with midsummer, 1897, when export 
wheat could be had only from American pro- 
ducers, France took no less than thirty mil- 
lion bushels. As a very natural result, she 
sent us $22,700,000 in gold. In the very hour 
of the alleged Bank of France “facilities” for 
gold imports, during the autumn of r8g1, an- 
other famine forced the French to buy more 
than 42,000,000 bushels of our wheat. Her 
bankers accordingly forwarded to New York 
$15,000,000 gold. A similar import of 44,000,- 
000 bushels, after the famine of 1879, extorted 
$33,000,000 gold from the Paris vaults. In the 
intervening years, France neither imported 
wheat in quantity nor helped out our gold re- 
serves; and, as her own producers commonly 
raised enough wheat to feed the French, our 
markets almost forgot to think of France as 
a gold exporter. The present question is, 
How far have her harvests of 1901 run short 
of consumers’ needs.—Evening Post. 
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Our Balance of Trade 


The American balance of trade is becom- 
ing more and more the object of attention 
among the financiers and publicists of the 
Old World. Professor Suess, of Vienna, has 
turned his thoughts upon this subject, and 
his views are deemed of sufficient importance 
to be cabled to the Associated Press. Pro- 
fessor Sttiess made a serious error, a few 
years since, in predicting, upon geological 
grounds, a decline in the world’s production 
of gold, and his opinion was welcomed, five 
or six years ago, as a great help to the silver 
party in both Europe and America. Almost 
immediately after this opinion was expressed, 
the gold production of three continents began 
to increase in the remarkable manner that we 
all know of. Notwithstanding this miscalcu- 
lation in geology, Professor Suess holds his 
high standing as an economist and publicist, 
and his views on the American trade balance 
will attract attention on both sides of the 
water. 

The Professor, surveying international re- 
lations from the standpoint of a political 
philosopher, observes that while the French 
Revolution was occasioned by the abuses of 
the privileged classes, the present situation 
has been caused by a revolution of material 
conditions. The declining national sentiment 
should be replaced by a movement for the 


common defence of the central European 
states against the American Trusts, which 
are moving to conquer the foreign markets 
more surely than they could by battle-ships. 
The American balance of trade has reached 
an unparalleled figure. It was a serious ques- 
tion whether the present political units of 
central Europe were strong enough to make 
an effective defence, taking into account the 
physical conditions. 

The present shifting of the center of grav- 
ity of the world’s forces, he’ said, would 
create three great units—China, Russia, and 
America. When China was equipped with 
railroads the people would find that she had 
the most capable merchants and the cheapest 
labor. Russia would have the largest army, 
and be the greatest peasant state. European 
capital would flow to the United States and 
would be an important increase in her eco- 
nomic prosperity. Of the three the United 
States had decidedly the lead. Its policy was 
commercial aggression, beyond doubt, and 
states like the American Union and Russia 
had gained far more in the way of the mobil- 
ization of their powers from the construction 
of railroads than such countries as Germany 
and France. 


Views similar to those of Professor Suess. 
but expressed at greater length, are those 
of Professor Baron yon Waltershausen, of 
the University of Strassburg, in the Manu- 
facturer, of Philadelphia, published August 
15. This is the most careful and lucid expo- 
sition of the American trade balance and its 
probable consequences that we have seen from 
any European source. The United States, he 
says. now holds the leading place as an ex- 
porting country. As compared with the 
German empire, she has gained 80 per cent. 
in exports in five years, while Germany has 
gained only 50 per cent. This gain, he pre- 
dicts, will continue to increase, and he holds, 
contrary to the opinion of most writers, that 
there will be no decline in our exports of 
cereals and cotton, but that these will in- 
crease also. As regards manufacturers, the 
superiority of the United States, so far as it 
is due to cheapness of raw materials, is in- 
contestable, and will make itself felt more and 
more as the Americans learn to economize 
the materials. At the present time there is too 
much waste of raw materials, but on the 
other hand, there is less waste of labor than 
in Europe. The inventive faculty, which 
seeks to replace man power by machine pow- 
er, is ceaselessly, preternaturally active in the 
United States. Jxperiments are going on all 
the time, and although some adventurers lose 
their money in this way, and are crushed in 
the crowd, nobody is intimidated. There is 
a steady and marvelous advance all the time. 

Trusts and combinations, the Professor 
thinks, have added to the power of the nation 
to compete in foreign markets. They do this 
by selling for lower prices abroad than at 
home How can this kind of competition be 
met by Iturope? Professor Waltershausen 
suggests that Germany, Austria, France, and 
Russia put a differential duty on articles of 
American production in proportion to the 
lower price at which they are sold for ex- 
port compared with the prices at home. This 
would be in effect the same as our differen- 
tial duty against bounty-fed sugar. The 
American bounty in the case of steel products, 
for example, is paid in the shape of a pro- 
tective tariff, but it is a bounty all the same. 
This is a rather “ ‘cute’ discovery on the 
part of the learned Professor, but we fancy 
that we have not heard the last of it. As for 
the Trust generally, the Professor calls it 
“a sphinx which propounds severe enigmas 
to politicians and economists, and which, per- 
adventure, may hurl the much-praised dem- 
ocracy into the abyss.’ Undoubtedly all 
governments have their future abysses. ‘That 
of Germany at present seems to be socialism. 
Ours may be the Trust, or the vague thing 
called the “money power.” 

Professor Waltershausen recognizes the 
fact that protection cannot protect an ex- 
porting country. “If the European industrial 
countries,” he says, “could retain undisturbed 
possession of the outside markets, they could 
minke up for the loss of the United States 
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market by increasing their sales to the world 
markets, but in all quarters of the globe the 
sales of American manufacturers make strong 
progress.” This tendency, being uncontroll- 
able, must have the fesult of changing the 
forms of industry. Europe must make more 
and more of those articles of luxury, such as 
art works, fine wines, delicacies, and high- 
grade dress goods and ornaments, which a 
country growing rapidly in wealth will be 
willing to receive in exchange for the goods 
they export. But eventually the Americans 
will make these finer articles for themselves 
also, as they are alreddy doing to some ex- 
tent. Professor Waltershausen’s horoscope 
for the future of German industry is gloomy. 
Germany, he thinks, will begin to run in debt 
for American goods, and then she will begin 
to decline. The results of such indebtedness 
“will show themselves in (1) less ability to 
stand taxation; (2) growth of unproductive 
indebtedness; (3) possibly the necessity of re- 
sorting to a paper currency; (4) the emigra- 
tion of manufacturers and skilled operatives; 
(5) the transplanting of our factories to 
foreign countries; (6) want of employment 
for labor; (7) stagnation of social reform; 
(8) finally, weakness of the national mili- 
tary strength.” Yet he has no better remedy 
to suggest than that all European countries 
should beware of treaties of reciprocity with 
the United States. A European Zollverein 
against us he considers impracticable, but 
European countries may help themselves to 
some extent, he thinks, by giving the cold 
shoulder to American trade and the warm 
one to each other—Evening Post. 
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Physical Man Under Socialism 


ALTOGETHER A HIGHER ORDER THAN THE HU- 
MAN BEING OF TO-DAY—MORE POW- 
ERFUL IN MIND AND BODY AND 
OLD ONLY AT A HUNDRED. 


The eye of future men will have greater 
range of vision, but will be less acute. In 
other words, it will be less of a telescope and 
more of a panoramic camera. The average 
white gunner is a better marksman to-day 
than the Indian, who has carried a gun all 
his life, because the former’s eye judges dis- 
tanse, space relations, force of wind, etc., 
all at the same time. Any _ well-trained 
Papago Indian can trail better than any white 
man I know of; can see much more acutely 
than I can certain things to which he is ac- 
customed. But I can see twenty times as 
many things as he sees in passing over the 
same ground. 

Future man will see colors not now per- 
ceptible to us—colors above the violet and 
below the red. He will perceive more tints, 
shades, and tones of all colors. He will 
hear higher and lower pitches of sound than 
we can hear. But, just as in memory and in 
seeing, he will be less acute—will not be able 
to hear sounds as far off. 

The sense of smell will lose in acuteness, 
but gain in range. The savage to-day can 
perceive a particular odor further than en- 
lightened man, but the latter can perceive 
a much wider range of perfumes of flowers, 
or aromas of coffees or teas, for instance. 

The sense of feeling will grow more deli- 
cate. Future man will suffer more than we 
do from heat and cold when exposed to it, 
but his greater sensitiveness in detecting 
coming changes of temperature will enable 
him to better protect himself against their 
effects. He will be much more sensitive in 
discriminating rough or smooth, moist or dry, 
soft or hard surfaces. 

The more highly man becomes developed, 
the more pain he will suffer from a given 
shock. This rule will apply so long as every 
other condition remains equal. But every 
other condition will not remain equal. With 
his increase of refinement and sensibility, the 
greater the number of degrees between ex- 
treme pain and extreme pleasure future man 
will be able to perceive. But, just as in the 
case of temperature, he will know better how 
to protect himself from extremes of pain in 
such manner that his sum of pleasures will 
constantly increase and his sum of pains con- 
stantly diminish. 
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Future man will have no new sense. No, 
the greater delicacy and refinement of his 
senses will not make him more sensual, in 
the narrow meaning of the word. He will 
appreciate his senses better than we do ours, 
will educate and enjoy them more. 

The face of future man will be much more 
expressive and more completely under con- 
trol than the face of present man. While 
there will be this great increase in the mo- 
bility of facial expression, man will learn 
better how to regulate the focus of his coun- 
tenance, according to the idea he wishes to 
convey. The countenances of savages fail 
to bespeak their emotions. Take a series of 
our Indian portraits, which we are collecting 
in this bureau to represent all of the Ameri- 
can aboriginal tribes, and note what utter lack 
of thought or emotion the great majority of 
faces convey. Thus it has become common 
for romantic writers to speak of the Indian 
as a stoic, whereas, as a matter of fact, his 
face simply fails to depict the changing phases 
of his mind. 

As far as complexion and eyes are con- 
cerned, I believe that ultra-blondness and 
ultra-brunetteness will constantly diminish. 
But uniformity in color of eyes and hair will 
never be reached. 

The teeth and hair of future man will 
be superior to ours. Compare the teeth of 
the citizens of our great cities with those of 
the Indians. The lives of savages are short- 
ened by their early decay of teeth. Future 
man’s teeth will become improved because 
he will take care of them. The same is true 
of the hair. There was more baldness in the 
days of nightcaps than there is now. 

The pessimistic biologists prophesy that 
future man will be a physical weakling, 
whose head will greatly overbalance his body, 
but they are wrong. The head cannot lead the 
race, because, in the first place, the brain 
cannot develop without the hands keeping up 
with it. It is the hand which does. Edison 
cannot think machines into existence; he 
must make them with his hands. The chest 
is increasing in size in about the same ratio 
as is the head. Furthermore, the lower. ex- 
tremities are compelled to keep up with the 
upper. Compare the limbs of savage man with 
those of his enlightened brother, and you 
will find the lower leg of the former to be much 
the smaller. Most artists fail utterly in their 
attempts to depict the anatomy of primitive 
man. They put on him legs based upon the 
anatomy of Greek art. But the legs of the 
average man of to-day are better than those 
of average man in the days of the great 
Greek sculptors. Sandow and athletes who 
advertise their muscular prowess in the 
magazines to-day have better development 
than had the best Greek athlete models. In 
the educational institutions of the future 
physical development will remain compul- 
sory until exercising the body uniformly and 
making one’s self a well-rounded specimen of 
humanity becomes an established habit. 

No, the automobile and labor-saving ma- 
chines will not tend to make man a _ physi- 
cal weakling. The same man who will drive 
an automobile rather than walk, and will thus 
store up physical energy, will go out to row 
or play golf in the fresh air, and his son will 
go to college and become a sprinter. And 
the man whose bodily effort is relieved by 
labor-saving devices introduced in the work- 
shop will have a surplus of physical energy to 
be expended in more wholesome exercise than 
that to be found indoors. 


Future men will be taller than we are. 
There will be a constant but gradual increase 
in stature. Man’s average height to-day is 
much greater than it ever was before. 

Future men will also live longer. Before 
many generations ripe old age will not be 
reached before a century. Communicable dis- 
eases will have been brought under complete 
control. Insects which carry disease will have 
been exterminated. Man will get rid of the 
house-fly when he exterminates the horse; 
the flea when he exterminates the dog and 
cat; the plague germ when the rat and mouse 
are seen no more on earth, and so on, over 
an endless chain of extermination. 

Prof. W. J. McGee in Boston Herald. 
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When writing to CHALLENGE always 
sign your letters—always give full name 
and address—street, city and state—the 
omission of these causes lots of delay. 
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| Boston, Mass.. September 12, 1901. 
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MODERN ADVERTISING 


IFTY years ago it was considered ‘beneath 
the dignity of many substantial concerns 
to advertise, beyond the insertion in the 

newspapers of an occasional business card. 
Some of the experiences of that time show how 
recently advertising, as we know it, has 
developed. 

A retail hardware house in an Eastern city once 
found itself possessed of ten times the number of 
articles of a certain kind that it had intended 
to buy. As they had been ordered especially 
for a new hotel, and were of a peculiar design, 
there seemed to be no way of disposing of them 
except at a merely nominal sum. 

One of the younger men connected with the 
concern offered to ‘‘move them’’ at a fair price, 
provided he be permitted to advertise. The 
suggestion encountered much opposition, but 
finally a small sum was set apart to carry it out. 
The advertisement was drafted in an attractive 
way and the people soon began to buy the new 
article. Finally the house was obliged to send 
to the manufacturers for more. When the next 
season’s trade opened, the member of the firm 
who had most opposed the experiment whispered 
to the young man that he had better write out a 
few notices ‘“‘and put them in the papers.’’ 

From such beginnings the advertising practice 
has come. Thousands of dollars are now spent, 
‘not only in advertising itself, but in devising 
clever catch-words, ingenious phrases and illus- |. 
trations which will stick in the memory of the 
reader, as well as mew general methods. No 
|doubt’ money may be wasted in ineffective 
advertising, or in advertising worthless goods. 
But on the other hand, fortunes are made where 
there is in an article a happy union between 
publicity and merit. 
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ADVERTISEMENT WRITING, 
Operated by 
The Arnold Advertising Agency, 
‘whichis incorporated under the 
laws of the State of NewYork. 
Every student in this school 
receives individual 
_instruction from Mr. Edgar 
John Arnold, President of the 
Arnold Advertising Agency, 
(Inc.), who is one of ‘the 
most successful writers ; 
of advertisements 
in the world 


226 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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From Walter Crane 


Great English Artist, With Compliments to Mr. Wilshire 
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Gaylod Wilshire toused the Town 
Upon his Challenge pony, 
With ostrich feather in his hat 
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